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FACT. 8 €: O08 MENT 


W* PREACH industrial art and we ask protec- 
tion of Congress for the designs of our 
artists. We ask contributions from the wealthy 
for maintenance of 
art schools and we 
ask the universities 
to give heed to our 
needs. But while we 
preach all this, we practice pure commercialism. 
In art, the work of the artist is usually signed. 
If it is a statue, painting, book, tapestry, even a 
piece of pewter or china, there is the stamp of 
the maker, author or designer on it, but in the 
furniture and upholstery lines, we follow the 
purely commercial prejudice which in some stores 
expresses itself as opposed toa stamped article 
because it enables the public to compare prices. 
If I had my way, I would have the stamp of 
authorship on every creditable piece. I don’t 
mean the name plate on furniture like the name 
plate on phonographs and pianos, but I would 
have the name of the manufacturer or designer 
somewhere on the piece even if expressed by a 
symbol or touch mark. Without some such 





Why Shouldn’t the Work 
of the Master Furniture 
Maker Be Signed? 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


means of identification the work of the master 
artisan becomes merely traditional. We speak of 
a Chippendale or Sheraton piece but its the style 
we refer to and not in a thousand cases can we 
trace the authorship; and in our own country, 
while we are vaguely familiar with the names of 
William Savery, John Brinner, Stephen Callow, 
Joseph Cox and Duncan Phyfe, we can very 
seldom trace examples of their art. 

We know that many of the merchandise 
stores object to the name of a firm on the goods. 
That is a very proper objection when the goods 
are commercial and the name is attached as mere 
advertising; but why can’t the maker be identi- 
fied by a symbol that is not too obvious, or by a 
mark as in ceramics? 

Some years ago the elder Liesenbein in 
speaking to his sons said: 

“Don’t imagine that Europe can show us 
anything better in furniture than is made right 
here in America. I have seen everything there 
and we are doing it just as well.” 

Go up to St. Thomas’s Church and look at 
the wonderful carvings in the chancel, the Gothic 
traceries at the altar; view the masterly work of 
Leonardo de Vinci’s Last Supper, carved in the 
workrooms of the Irving & Casson-A. H. Daven- 
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port Co. In years to come, who among those 
who will admire this work will know that it was 
done by this Boston firm? 

Some years ago there was a lounge, a divan 
made in Boston by A. H. Davenport. It might 
have been forty years ago. Mr. Brown of the 
New York office of this firm thinks that it was 
about 1884. Mr. Davenport was a decorator and 
at that time that meant he was an upholsterer 
and cabinet-maker. Personally he came up from 
the office; he was an executive. He was not a 
practical man. He had around him people who 
were practical and they made this sofa all uphols- 
tered and tufted with a low back and wide seat, 
about 30 inches wide. It was a most luxurious 
man’s sofa done in the best kind of workman- 
ship. People bought it and called it “our Daven- 
port sofa,” merely identifying the source of its 
origin, the same as we talk of “Tiffany silver- 
ware”; but local dealers and upholsterers were 
quick to adopt that name as applying to a par- 
ticular type and style, and if the name Davenport 
lives through the ages, it will be because every- 
body copied this style sofa and called it by his 
name. It will not be because of the extraordinary 
wood-carving and cabinet-work of his firm be- 
cause there is no way of identifying this work. 

Who knows anything about Belter furniture? 
It is only of late years that we have begun to 
appreciate the extraordinary wood-carvings of 
Belter who was a cabinet-maker back in 1848. He 
had a shop devoted mainly to rose-wood pieces 
beautifully carved. It was a little grotesque, 
perhaps, and a little extravagant, but it was fine 
workmanship and we are beginning now to look 
for Belter furniture. 

And yet there are a dozen firms manufactur- 
ing just as good furniture over on the East Side. 
You know it and I know it, but the public doesn’t 
know it. And I maintain that the value of a 
piece would be enhanced just the same as painting 
is enhanced by a signature—the signed piece 
being worth more than the unsigned. 


To ramifications of interior decoration and 
interior furnishing are simply boundless. 
People don’t have to go to the furniture store 
for nice furniture; they find 
it in the upholstery shops, in 
the gift shops, in the decora- 
tors’ shops. They don’t have 
to go to the lighting-fixture 
man for his specialty. Decorative accessories of 
all sorts seem to gravitate to any nucleus that 


Furniture and 
Furnishings in 


a “Frock Shop” 


appeals to an artistic mind; and perhaps that is 
the reason why a firm like Bendel’s, on Fifty- 
seventh Street, a dress-making and millinery 
shop, is doing an excellent business in furniture 
and fabrics. Henri Bendel has one of the fash- 
ionable “frock shops” of New York. When he 
goes abroad he is personally interested in beau- 
tiful home furnishings. Little by little he has 
accumulated an impressive stock; and he finds 
that the women who buy dresses and hats and 
lingerte—especially the class that patronize him— 
are in a decidedly receptive mood for beautiful 
home furnishings. 


i en Boston Upholstery Buyers’ Social Club 
is a strictly social organization made up of 
buyers from the various Boston stores. It is 
organized, like the old asso- 
ciation which went out of ex- 
istence, to bring the buyers 
into a closer social relationship 
where it will be possible to 
discuss matters of mutual interest and welfare. 
The first meeting was held on April 26, at the 
United States Hotel, after a banquet which was 
well attended. 

The buyer who has no acquaintances among 
his immediate competitors is always more or less 
handicapped. A customer very often claims that 
the firm across the street will make all sorts of 
concessions—no charge for putting up the shades 
or for the fixtures; will do this or that, and the 
salesman, fearing to lose an order, goes back to 
the buyer and manager with his troubles. If that 
buyer and manager knows the buyer of the com- 
peting store, he can call him up and find out if 
the representations of the prospective customer 
are correct. Frequently he finds that they are 
not correct, that they are very much exaggerated. 
In all these associations, whether of buyers or 
salesmen, there is a development of that one big 
asset which we call “good-will,” and many of the 
troubles of the buyer (we use the term inter- 
changeable with manager) are the troubles which 
come from the misrepresentations of the custom- 
er. And if the buyers are acquainted with each 
other and have established this good will it is 
comparatively easy to eliminate much of. this 
worry of retailing. 

The new association is officered by E. F. 
Pierce of Jordan Marsh & Co., president; H. G. 
Nieland ot the Gilchrist Co., treasurer; and John 
Pearce of the C. F. Hovey Co., secretary. 

De 


The Upholstery 
Buyers’ Club 
of Boston 



















KNOW that many buyers, instead of 
‘calling the practice mentioned above a prob- 
lem, would use a far more vigorous and expres- 
sive term. We also know from the expressed 
opinion of many in the wholesale trade that it 
is frequently described by them in terms not 
contained in Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

For the reason that the buyer has as a rule 
not the slightest choice in his advocacy of the 
firm’s practice of soliciting donations, we con- 
sider that the requirement placed upon him to 
endorse the campaign of soliciting is a real 
problem to many men. It is 
true there may be buyers who 
look upon the practice with in- 


THE BUYER, AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Milking the Wholesale Trade 


Every buyer knows that 


goods, I would be amenable to the law, which © 


prohibits the giving of gratuities to influence 
preferential buying. Now, in what degree does 
this practice differ from the thing the law for- 
bids ?” 


It would, perhaps, be difficult for us to answer _ 


the question with which the buyer’s remarks have 
been concluded, because it involves a question of 
law. We believe, however, that there is very little 
normal difference between accepting personal gra- 
tuities, and those which, solicited or unsolicited, 
accrue to the store’s benefit in consideration of 
goods purchased. 

In many instances, of course, 
the buyer is not called to do the 
direct solicitation. For instance, 


difference or, perhaps, with when his name or his _ it is the practice of the news- 
favor, but we know that, onthe @department’spurchas- Papers, in connection with the 


contrary, many of them are 
decidedly outspoken in their 


ing power is used to 


opening of a store, to go to the 
firm and secure from them a 


disapproval of the practice. As § olicit favors from ist of the wholesale houses 


one buyer puts it, “Why should  yholesalers, his repu- {rom whom they have bought 
tation as a buyer is 
men whose goods I buy any MOF enhanced. 


I expect, or demand money to 
pay for advertising space from 


more: than I should demand 
contributions toward new fixture equipment for 
my department, or, why should I expect my 
friends in New York to buy 'tickets for entertain- 
ments given by the employees of this store, when 
not one in a hundred can by any possibility attend 
the function. Of course, the firms know and I 
know these things are simply gifts solicited be- 
cause we are customers of the firms solicited. 
“Tf I were to undertake to secure these dona- 
tions for my lodge or church or even for myself 
it will be looked upon as pure, simple graft, and 
were I to accept such personal favors in the 
consideration of the fact that I had purchased 


goods and having obtained the 
list the newspaper plans a big 
special number in connection 
with the opening of the store. 
To make this special number possible the news- 
paper, in the name of the firm whose store is to 
be exploited by this special, solicits a contract for 
advertising space in support, ostensibly, of the 
store’s enterprise. 
This is what one New York sales manager 
characterized as an “advertising hold-up” on the 
part of the newspaper, and he complained about 
the fact that every little while his firm was made 
the subject of solicitation for the benefit of big 
newspaper advertising editions here and there 
throughout the country. 
Now this surely is a condition for which the 
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buyer is not responsible ; he may have inherited it 
when he assumed his job and because it has been 
a common practice of the store, each individual 
buyer hesitates to protest against it, but every 
buyer must know that when his name is used or 
the name of his department is used in the solici- 
tation of favors, his prestige as a buyer is surely 
not increased. 

We need have nothing to say concerning the 
ethics of the practice. All business customs 
eventually live or die according to their merit, 
and in time unnecessary burdens, like the ticket 
graft and the newspaper advertising graft, be- 
come such a burden that they are treated with 
exceedingly scant courtesy or absolute refusal by 
reputable houses, but in the meantime the buyer 
can do much toward the removal of an annoying 
problem by setting his own influence against all 
enterprises of a begging nature. 





CRETONNE DISPLAY AT NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS 


A’ UNUSUAL and exceedingly attractive dis- 
play of cretonnes and drapery fabrics is on 
view at the New York office of F. A. Foster & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Brown, manager of this office, and 
his associates have succeeded in bringing to- 
gether, in a comparatively small space, innumer- 
able suggestions for ways in which the Foster 
fabrics may be used. 

The pillars in the center of the floor of the 
showroom are draped with single color drapery 
silks and hung between them is a green tone iri- 
descent artificial silk, which forms a back-ground 
against which are displayed twenty-five or thirty 
window treatments, utilizing the new patterns in 
cretonne in the company’s new line. 

In one corner is a bed on which is a hand- 
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some spread of artificial silk, and all around the 
enclosure are chairs, settees, etc., covered with 
colorful Foster cretonnes. On the floor are heaps 
of cretonne covered pillows and here and there 
against the silk back-ground stand cretonne cov- 
ered boxes. In fact, in this small enclosure there 
is a completed sample of practically every article 
on which the fabrics in the Foster line may be 
suitably used. 

Against all of the windows of the showroom 
are other drapery suggestions, and ranged against 
the outside of the enclosure mentioned above are 
a large number of display racks for the complete 
showing of the Foster line. 





COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION FORMED 
sy collecting of ship models has reached such 

a point that an association has been formed 
of ship model fans. Nobody can become a mem- 
ber of this society unless they have made or own 
at least two worthy models, and it is interesting 
to note that F. A. Moreland, for many years 
with the Shepard-Norwell Co. and a man now 
well on in years, is giving all of his leisure time 
to the building of these ship models. In the Pea- 
body Museum in Salem, there is a very valuable 
collection and two of the recent acquisitions were 
models made by Mr. Moreland—the “Childe Har- 
old of Hong Kong,” a ship of the 1820’s show- 
ing painted ports and single topsail rig, a remark- 
able piecé of work; and the other is the ship 
“Brutus of Salem.” 





THE “CHEQUERS” CHAIR 

A” now to the increasing vocabulary of chair 

terms we have the “Chequers” chair, some- 
times called the “Lloyd George” chair. This is 
the chair that was the former Prime Minister’s 
favorite chair in his library at “The Chequers.” 
Some time ago Gimbel Brothers received a com- 
mission written on the stationery of the Prime 
Minister of England, to reproduce the chair ex- 
actly and this they have done. 





THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 
| Sas to a surplus of important material we 

omit, this month, Mr. Stephenson’s “Story 
of Floor Coverings.”” Next month we will again 
take up this interesting subject, and the June 
instalment will be devoted to the beginnings of 
power loom weaving. 





David Lloyd George in his “Chequers” chair. See text 


above. 

















Photo by J. W. Gillies 





SMALL GEORGIAN DINING ROOM IN A WASHINGTON 
RESIDENCE 








The exceedingly plain overmantel treatment is interesting and in keeping with the restraint exercised in the 
other decorations. 
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A COMBINATION DINING AND BREAKFAST ROOM 
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HE British Empire Exhibition opened at 

Wembley Park, London, on April 23rd with 
125,000 people in attendance, and it will last‘until 
October. 

It is a get-together demonstration of the re- 
sources of the British Empire and buildings are 
occupied by the exhibits of Australia with 150,009 
sq. ft.; India, 100,000 sq. ft.; Canada; New Zea- 
land, 40,000 sq. ft. including the Maori Museum; 
Burma, 22,000 sq. ft.; 
South Africa, 25,000 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


nouncement states that “any two previous world’s 
fairs could be set down within its boundaries,” 
which is impossible of achievement in view of the 
fact that the San Francisco Exposition occupied 
625 acres and the Chicago Exposition, 600 acres. 

The section devoted to silk manufacture will 
attract considerable attention. The British Silk 
Association has been exceedingly active and. has 
enlisted the whole-hearted support of the chief 
silk houses of Mac- 
clesfield. The prod- 





sq. ft, and New- 
foundland. In regard 
to colonies and pro- 
tectorates, the East- 
ern group, Mediter- 
ranean group, East 
African group, West 
Indian and Atlantic 
group, Far Eastern 
group and the West 
African group will all 
be represented. 
Wembley Park 
consists of 120 acres 
of timbered and un- 
dulating land and of 
this amount about 40 
acres have been given 
over to an amusement 











ucts of the Messrs. 
Courtland are to have 
a prominent place. 
Likewise in the raw 
silk section, an inter- 
esting exhibit of the 
Department of Seri- 
culture of the Kash- 
mir state will be 
shown. The largest 
display of all is made 
by Sir Frank War- 
ner’s firm, which has 
woven some lengths 
of what is to be 
known as the “Wem- 
bley Tissue,” which 
is used for the hang- 
ings of the royal pa- 











park. The Wembley 
exposition is strictly 
British and in the 
presentation of manufactures solely produced 
under the British flag, it makes a most extraordi- 
nary appeal. 

A great deal, however, that is confusing and 
contradictory has been published about the exhi- 
bition. The official booklet refers to the exhibi- 
tion as occupying 120 acres. It may mean that 
this represents exhibition space only because the 
Prince of Wales in his opening address says that 
the exhibition occupies 220 acres. Another an- 


The Royal entrance to the Sports Arena. 


vilion devoted to the 
use of the King and 
Queen when they visit 
the exhibition. In the design itself are the Brit- 
ish Royal Arms, out of which branch the arms 
and devices of all the daughter nations, treated 
upon bold heraldic lines and linked with the rose 
and thistle, the maple leaf, and the acanthus, 
which together constitute a striking setting for 
the very diverse shields and supporters of the 
Dominions. 

Another unusual material is 81 inches wide, 
and has been woven upon one of the largest 
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looms ever employed. The idea is that for large 
rooms it is often desirable to have drapings with- 
out any joining. 

Another remarkable piece is the rendering of 
a Gothic ecclesiastic idea in tissue of gold thread 
with a combination of turquoise and violet that 
gives a most subtle play of color. Among the 
lengths that will attract much attention are two 
or three of the superb three-pile velvets, which 
for generations were believed to be a lost art. 
One of these pieces has a weft of rich gold while 
the warps are red and black. Particularly notable 
will be a section of actual reproductions of the 
designs favored rather before the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. 

The exhibits of the countries of the Far 
East are very complete. 

There are about 15 miles of roads laid out 
in the exhibition area. There are 200 rapid elec- 
tric cars. Forty acres are given over to the 
amusement park. 

The entrance to the furniture and decorative 
textiles section in the Palace of Industry will be 
through a portico which forms part of the exhibit 
of Messrs. White, Allom & Co. and is being de- 
signed by Sir Charles Allom who, is in addition, 
furnishing and decorating special rooms. A very 
important exhibit of English antique furniture 
will be staged by Sir Charles Allom and Mr. Moss 
Harris, and Sir Frank Warner is responsible for 
designing a bay for the exhibition of his well- 
known silk fabrics. Among many other names 
of well-known firms in the furnishing world who 
are contributing notable exhibits are Waring & 


Gillow; Turnbull & Stockdale; W. Lusty & 
Sons; Simpson & Godlee; Jute Industries, Ltd. ; 
Compacton, Ltd. and the Cambridge Tapestry Co. 

Among the exhibits announced is a notable 
series of period rooms covering what may be 
called the age of modern industry, that is to say, 
from the time when machinery entered into the 
manufacture of furniture. 

The first example is a room of the period of 
1750, a time when some of the most celebrated 
men in the history of British furniture were 
working. At that time hand-craftsmanship had 
not been interfered with by the operations of 
machinery, and tradition still guided the efforts 
of the man at the bench. 

The second room is dated 1815, which saw 
the close of the twenty-three years’ Napoleonic 
war. By that time the operations of machinery 
had begun to make themselves slightly felt and 
some decay in the industrial arts were to be visi- 
ble, though there remained still much charm. 

Perhaps, however, to many people the most 
interesting room will be that of the period of 1852 
which illustrates almost the lowest ebb of the 
decorative tide. 

The fourth period is that of 1888. It was 
the period of William Morris and the year select- 
ed is that of the first exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. 

The fifth period is that of today. It will be 
represented by a hall and dining-room designed 
by Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. Trenwith 
Wills, and a bedroom designed by Mr. W. J. 
Palmer-Jones. 


A window in Bullock’s, Los Angeles, featuring Marshall Field & Co.’s “Town and Country” cretonnes. 
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A silver display chest by Ruhlmann. 


FURNITURE OF A MODERN FRENCH DESIGNER 


N FRANCE and elsewhere so many of the 

modernists in furniture making seem to be 
merely iconoclasts. Their chief aim has appeared 
to be to tear down and discard the principles of 
design and construction, on which the furniture 
styles of the lasting periods were based, as though 
they were actuated in their work solely by a 
senseless hatred of all that has been done in past 
ages in their field. To take the place of what 
they have attempted 
to destroy, they have 
created furniture 
whose principal and, 
in many cases, whose 
only merit (if merit 
it is) is that it is dif- 
ferent. 

If they are able to 
relegate to the junk 
heap the work of the 
master craftsmen, 
they are satisfied. 
They waste l'ttle time 
in creating or attempt- 
ing to create new and 
logical principles on 
which to build the 
furniture that they 
hope will be used in 
place of the period and the conventional styles. 
The result of the efforts of this class of “artists” 
has been that during the last decade or so, every 
furniture exposition where they have been per- 
mitted to exhibit has been crowded with pieces of 
a “nightmare” variety, and in order to find any- 
thing really good,—anything possessing true ori- 
ginality and a decent flow of line,—one has had 
to search for it. 





A bed-table and chair. 


Because of these facts, the name of J. Ruhl- 
mann, working in Paris, stands out in large type 
to the discerning who were eager to discover, 
among the modernists, the sincere artists, the art- 
ists who are striving to create beautiful furniture, 
which shall be as expressive of themselves and 
of their time, as the work of the old masters 
expressed the tastes and artistic ideals of their 
periods. It is doubtful that the work of Ruhl- 
mann is expressive of 
a great genius; that 
for the early twenti- 
eth century it will 
take the rank which 
the work of Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite took 
in other days. But at 
least he is a designer 
and craftsman who is 
a student as well and 
what he has created 
in the past and what 
he is making today, 
shows the effect of a 
study of design, of 
his medium and of 
the conditions under 
which his furniture is 
to be used. 

Consider the argentier, or silver display 
chest, illustrated at the beginning of this article. 
Here is a piece of furniture quite obviously con- 
ceived as a decorative whole and built with. the 
purpose for which it is to be used kept well in 
mind. Though squarely built it has none of the 
ungainly heavy appearance so often in evidence 
in squarely built furniture. While decorative, it 
is not aggressively so, because M. Ruhlmann has 
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realized that in a display chest of this character 
there should be no decorative elements so start- 
ling as to either detract or interfere with the dec- 
orative quality of the silver-ware to be displayed 
in it. In brief, it is a piece of furniture which 
fulfills but does not exceed its purpose. 

Quite as interesting is the bed table shown 
with a chair in the center of page 85. In this 
piece, Ruhlmann has achieved daintiness and 
grace without that mere prettiness which is so 
often a fault to be found-in furniture of this 
type. Especially interesting is the way the legs 
are extended above the bottom of the table top 
and utilized to ornament the sides. 

The small cupboard and ladies’ desk, shown 
on page 86, are two more typical examples of 
Ruhlmann’s graceful handling of line and mass 
and of his restraint in the use of ornament. 
ALBANO CO., INC., INNEW QUARTERS 
Or May Ist, the Albano Co., Inc., took posses- 

sion of their new factory at 306 East 47th 
Street, giving them twice the space that they 
occupied until this change was made necessary by 
the increased volume of business. 








Small cupboard by Ruhlmann. 








Ladies’ desk by Ruhlmann. 


On the same date, they took over the entire 
floor at 119 West 40th Street as a new showroom. 
This increases their space one-third more than 
formerly. 

‘Until the Summer of 1921, their showroom 
and factory occupied about one-half of the recent 
factory quarters at 41st and 42nd Streets and 
First Avenue. On July Ist, 1921, they moved 
their showroom from 42nd Street and First Ave- 
nue, where it was under the old name of Aug. 
Casiraghi, Inc., to 119 West 40th Street, and 
from that time on, their sales increased to such 
an extent that it was necessary for them to grad- 
ually take over the entire factory buildings from 
41st to 42nd Streets, until no more space was 
available. 

Only recently, they were compelled to refuse 
a very large contract offered them due to the fact 
that their regular business had increased to such 
an extent, that such a contract could not be 
executed in conjunction with their regular orders. 
However, in their new plant, they are in a posi- 
tion to take care of special work, as well as te 
manufacture their regular line of the high grade 
furniture and replicas of museum and imported 
pieces. 

In the last year or two, they have gone exten- 
sively into importing needleworks, fabrics, an- 
tiques and accessories of all descriptions. 

With their advent into their new factory, 
their line of bedroom, dining room and living 
room furniture is being greatly increased. They 
will also continue their hand decorated furniture 
as in the past. 
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Stage setting in the store of the C. K. Whitner Co., Reading, Pa. See text below. 


THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE 
Facies we illustrate a very unusual black and 

white stage setting recently arranged in 
connection with an opening in the store of the 
C. K. Whitner Co., Reading, Pa. 

The arrangement of the setting was under 
the supervision of S. W. Laubach, upholstery 
buyer, and attracted a great deal of favorable 
comment, because of its consistency and charm. 





ART ALLIANCE EXHIBIT 
Ben annual exposition of hand decorated fab- 
rics held by the Art Alliance of America, 
opened on May 14 and will continue to May 31. 
The entries include hand decorated fabrics ap- 
propriate for women’s wear or adaptable for 
interior decoration. 





FURNITURE FRAME CO. INCREASES 
SPACE 

Bp to their rapidly increasing business, the 

Zodikow Frame Co., Inc., New York, has 
been forced to take over the entire building at 
their present location. This gives them four 
floors with a total space of over 50,000 square 
feet. The increased space will afford them great- 
er facilities for the manufacture of their furni- 
ture frames. This company specializes in period 


carved chairs, chaise lounges and day beds: A 
complete line of every kind of frame for uphols- 
tered furniture is constantly kept in stock by 
them. 





LLOYD PAPERS AT BROOKLYN EXHI- 
BITION 
eg THE industrial exposition held in Brooklyn 
during April, one of the most interesting 
exhibits was that of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 
This firm’s booth represented the living-room of 
an old English home, and was attractively de- 
signed and executed by E. J. Dunn of the Lloyd 
Co., who also selected the wall coverings dis- 
played in it. The ceiling was of Anaglypta, and 
the walls were covered with Lloyd’s characteris- 
tically beautiful figured paper. 





NEW DECORATIVE STUDIO IN PROV- 
IDENCE 


M. HoeF Ler, who for the past twelve years 

¢ has been president and manager of the 
Hoefler-Fisher Co., Providence, R. I., disposed 
of his interest in the concern on March 31, and 
has now opened a decorative ‘studio in Provi- 
dence, under the name of The Hoefler Studios, 
143 Washington Street. 
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WALL PAPERS INSPIRED BY HISTORIC JOUY PATTERNS 


Among the newest papers now being shown by the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. See text on opposite page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








JOUYT DESIGNS 


HE reproduction of eight historic Jouy pat- 
terns shown in typical Jouy colorings in the 
line of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. this season gives 
to the decorator who wishes to do a Colonial 
room, an absolutely correct treatment containing 
that charm of design and color appropriate for 
anything from the informal Colonial to the more 
dignified type—even the typical Georgian compo- 
sition. 
When we speak of Jouy, we ought really to 
speak of Oberkampf, because the prints that have 
become famous were Oberkampf prints. Jouy 
was a town near Versailles and a hundred factor- 
ies produced what they called Jouy Prints but the 
type of design that we associate with the name 
Jouy was the type designed by Huet and pro- 


IN WALL PAPER 


Two of the reproductions of classic Jouy patterns in the wall papers of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 


duced by Oberkampf. It was a very definite 
type. The French prints of the Seventeenth and 
early Eighteenth Centuries were not of particu- 
larly good quality and all the leading improve- 
ments were introduced by Oberkampf. Prior to 
his activities, the French merely copied the 
Indian styles. 

Moliere speaks of a man gowned in India 
chintz and of the fashionable people who always 
wore chintz dressing gowns in the morning. 
They were very popular not only for furnishings, 
but for dress. 

Oberkampf was brought up by his grand- 
father, a dyer at Vayhingen in the Duchy of 
Wurtemburg. In 1758 he settled in Paris. Up 
to this time all the work done in France, that is, 
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all the printing, was done in fugitive colors and 


Oberkampf is accredited with having undertaken © 


the printing of calicoes in fast colors. 

Oberkampf’s work at Jouy extended over a 
period from 1760 until 1815, when he died. In 
1759 he started up the historic factory in Jouy. 
In 1760 he printed the first piece of cloth, and 
he had to be draughtsman, engraver, printer and 
dyer. 

In 1767, both ends of every piece of cloth 
he printed were stamped “Manufacture de toiles 
peintes et imprimees de Sarrasin-Demaraise et 
Oberkampf, a Jouy pres Versailles. Bon teint.” 

In 1768 the block printing background was 
undertaken. 

In 1769, they made designs in different 
shades of a single color. 

About 1770 the patterns of the single-colored 
prints became more varied and landscapes and 
pastoral scenes were popular. 

In 1780, numerous prints were introduced in 
single colors, also in two or three tints, and en- 
joyed big popular demand. 

In 1783 extraordinary interest was aroused 
by Huet’s design printed in single color red, 
giving views of the process used in the factory. 

By 1790 the Adam styles became popular. 

In 1805 or 1806, there was a revival of the 
old reserve or resist method of a white pattern 
against a colored ground, the white being printed 
in a wax or some composition that prevented the 
lines from taking the dye—the same process that 
was used by Oberkampf’s father in 1749. 

From 1795 on, there was an enormous out- 
put in fabrics printed in a single color, from fine- 
ly engraved copper plates, the designs usually 
being pictorial. 

In 1809 a solid green color was introduced. 
Previously green had been produced by two print- 
ings—blue and yellow. 

Naturally many artists contributed to the 
designing of Jouy prints but Jean Baptiste Huet 
was the most famous. 

The popular conception of the Jouy print is 
a une-color printing and of “resist” process but 
in the development of the art there were times 
when the pattern was first printed, giving the 
black outline, then filled, giving subsequent print- 
ings which might consist of two, three or four 
blocks, each used with a different color and finally 
the applying by hand of other colors. 

So it will be seen that there is no one par- 
ticular process undertaken by the innumerable 
factories in and about Jouy. 


Nothing could be finer than the manner in 
which the Lloyd papers illustrated on pages 88 
and 89 are executed. The detail is clear and dis- 
tinct and the colors are faithful reproductions of 
the genuine Jouy colorings. 


CHICAGO: NOTES 


HE new drapery and interior decoration de- 

partment at Hartman’s has in addition an 
advisory bureau and offers to its customers this 
service, a telephone request being considered 
essential for an appointment. The opening of 
this new department was the occasion for a sale 
of drapery fabrics of some proportion which was 
well attended. 

Weber & Co., who recently disposed of all 
general department store lines to concentrate on 
house furnishings and furniture, has moved into 
its new store at Wabash and Adams Streets. This 
is a much better location for loop business than 
the former location which was at Clark and Van 
Buren, and adds another house to furniture row. 
The great open window spaces offer an excellent 
opportunity for much effective display which 
attracts attention. 

Spring and wall paper sales have gone hand 
and hand in the past month, all of the department 
stores handling this commodity giving much .ad- 
vertising space to it and doing an important 
business. 

Marshall Field & Co., in their “end-of-the 
month clearance,” have worked out a new plan 
for the Spring that has been responsive to imme- 
diate business. This is not a new idea, but is 
different in its application to housefurnishings, 
including furniture, curtains, draperies, rugs, and 
carpet and linoleum remnants. In making the an- 
nouncement the statement is made that this sale 
comprises odd pieces, broken lines, slightly soiled 
articles, and in many cases there is only one of 
a kind. 

The Boston Store has used much advertising 
to present new suggestions for the home, includ- 
ing the draperies and new furniture for the 
Summer. Carson Pirie Scott & Co. have also 
advertised the new curtainings for Summer and 
special quotations have been offered on cretonnes 
and other drapery fabrics. 

The New York Wire Lamp Frame Co. has 
purchased a three-story basement and loft build- 
ing at Van Buren and Racine Avenues for a 
reported consideration of $80,000. 

Jean Mowat. 
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LIGHT SUMMER DRAPERIES AND SLIP COVERS IN APPROPRIATE DESIGN 
CREATE A COOL AND CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








THE LIVING ROOM AT THE GULF STREAM GOLF CLUB, 
PALM BEACH 


One of the newest haunts of the fashionable at this popular resort. 
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FRENCH-ALGERIAN 


N RECENT years Algiers has become one of 
France’s playgrounds. Many of the wealthy 
sojourn there for several months of the year, 
either renting old native villas or building new 


ones. Partly because of cli- 
matic conditions, and partly 
because of the Frenchman’s 
demand for harmony between 
his dwelling-place and its sur- 
roundings, these new villas 
are all copied from, or direct- 
ly inspired by, the old native 
architecture. 

However, for their fur- 
nishing, these villas demand a 
more severe type of furniture 
than the homes in France for 
which the usual French furni- 
ture is made and to meet this 


need for chairs, tables, buffets, beds, etc. which 
should represent somewhat the primitive atmos- 


Two chairs by Famin Fréres. 





A “porte-coussins” by Montaland. 


FURNITURE 


“Atelier du Minaret,” the name of the Famin 
Brothers’ establishment. They are deep, com- 
fortably upholstered, yet simple in line, deriving 
most of their decorative value from the carving 


lavished upon them. This 
carving is a modern and re- 
strained rendering from the 
usual native motifs, crudely 
and exuberantly carved gar- 
lands of fruit and flowers. 
The buffet was designed 
by Montaland, and was in- 
spired mainly by study of the 
old Kabyles coffers. Coffers, 
strongly made, and lovingly 
ornamented, was at one time 
practically the only piece of 
furniture of the Algerian 
tribesmen. In them were pre- 


served the wealth and finery of this nomadic 
people and on them their artists expressed them- 


phere of the land, and at the same time be selves, often with the crudeness and the over- 


decorative and com- 
fortable, certain 
Frenchmen, architects 
and cabinet-makers of 
Algerian birth, have 
established local fac- 
tories. Notable among 
these is the factory of 
the brothers Famin 
and that of the archi- 
tect Montaland; and 
it is the work of these 
two establishments 
that we illustrate on 
this page. 

The two chairs at 
the top are typical of 





exuberance of the 
barbarian, but some- 
times in a_ fashion 
that was surprisingly 
subtle and delicate. It 
may be said that these 
coffers of Algiers are 
the main inspirational 
source for the orna- 
ment utilized by the 
modern French-Al- 
gerian cabinet-makers 
and designers. 
Another interest- 
ing piece is a “porte 
coussins,” or small 
arm-chair, also de- 


the work done in the A buffet by Montaland inspired by a Kabyle coffer. signed by Montaland. 
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The type of room offering slip cover possibilities. 








MAKING THE MOST OF SLIP COVERS 


E DO NOT KNOW the name of the man who first invented the idea of 

slip covers as a household accessory, but whoever he was he set in motion 
a custom that has been of increasing benefit to both the householder and the 
upholstery trade. 

For many years slip covers were looked upon as necessities. They served 
merely the purpose of covering and protecting the fabrics with which furniture 
was covered, and the principle requirements were neatness and the ability to 
resist wear and laundering. 

In recent years, however, there has been a considerable extension of the 
value and adaptability of slip covers, and there have, moreover, arisen new 
requirements concerning the method of manufacture, and the character of the 
goods of which they are composed. No longer looked upon as an article of 
utility, a slip cover is expected to be an ornament and an influence, and for this 
reason there is the widest possible latitude as to the character of the materials 
employed. 

Some enterprising buyer by making, in his department, an exhibition of 
the various uses to which slip covers are now applied, could not only provide an 
interesting feature of departmental display, but would stimulate the sale of fabrics 




















The same room as that reproduced on the opposite page showing a generous but reasonable use of slip covers. 








and promote activity for his own workroom. Beginning with the drawing room 
there is the possibility of changing the entire atmosphere of the room by covering 
the furniture with slip covers, making slip cover envelopes for the portieres and 
the window curtains, box envelope slip covers for the draperies, transparent drum 
slip covers for the table lamps, and the entire. character of the room, without the 
removal of a single furnishing item, is changed from Winter’s sumptuous luxury 
into Summer dress. In the bedroom and boudoir there are, of course, the same 
slip cover possibilities that exist in any other room, but the various accessories, 
such as dresser scarves and bed and window draperies, are generally of a less 
bulky character and can be stored for a season while they are replaced by drapery 
sets, dresser and bureau scarves in harmony with slip covers for chairs, couches, 
utility boxes and such other permanent furniture to which slip covers may be 
properly applied. 

For the purpose of making attractive slip covers, printed fabrics have 
come into well deserved favor, they not only supply a note of color, but they 
possess, also, the advantages of washability and durability and are so moderately 
priced, considering style and character, that they can be employed without stint. 

As suggestions we present above two illustrations showing slip covers 
applied to various furnishing items and these will in turn suggest others to the 
enterprising buyer. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


= annual meeting of the Los Angeles Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association was held recent- 
ly and officers were chosen as follows: President, 
F. B. McComas, of the F. B. McComas Dry 
Goods Co.; vice-president, J. E. Evans, of Wil- 
hoit-Evans & Cohn; treasurer, W. E. Palmer, of 
the Milton G. Cooper Dry Goods Co.; assistant 
treasurer, J. L. Webster, of the Summers Manu- 
facturing Co., and secretary, Eugene A. Holmes. 

Frederick & Kolkmann, specializing in dra- 
peries and upholstery work, opened for business 
a short time ago at 828-832 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, where an entire one-story building is 
occupied. The firm is made up of Leonard B. 
Frederick, formerly of the firm of Marten & 
Frederick, and for many years with D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., and William H. Kolkmann, a well- 
known drapery expert at one time with the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Co. and for several years 
with Elsie De Wolfe. 

The Old Mahogany Shop, San Francisco, 
has re-opened its store at 6000 College Avenue, 
Oakland, with a new line of furniture and com- 
plementary bric-a-brac and objects of art. It 








One of the new pieces of upholstered furniture in the 
line of the Stomps-Burkhardt Co. See text in opposite 
column. 





will be conducted as a branch of the main store 
in the parent city. 

Norman J. Beechinor, well known in drapery 
circles at: San Francisco, has opened a shop on 
the second floor of the Elevated Shop Building, 
Powell and O’Farrell Streets. 

Norman Arter, for years the Pacific Coast 
representative of E. C. Carter & Son, but of late 
with The LeSage Co., Los Angeles, has severed 
his connection with the latter concern and has 
engaged in the drapery business at Oakland, Cal. 
with Albert C. Dambruck, for the past ten years 
with the Ira Powers Furniture Co., Portland, 
Ore. Quarters have been taken over in the new 
store of Scott & Gerber, 1515 San Pablo Avenue. 

The Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., San 
Francisco, is planning to greatly increase the 
stock of draperies carried and to feature better 
grades of merchandise. E. W. Cumberland, head 
of this department, is preparing to make an East- 
ern buying trip at an early date. 

R. Stein & Co., for some time located at 636 
Mission Street, San Francisco, have moved to 
149 New Montgomery Street, where upstairs 
quarters are occupied. The new location is 
nearer the Furniture Exchange and is very con- 
venient for the upholstery trade. 

The new offices and display rooms of John 
H. Kemp, Pacific Coast representative of the’ 
Orinoka Mills, at 770 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, are now in a completed form and are a 
great improvement over those at the former loca- 
tion in the Commercial Building. Much more 
room is occupied in the new location and there 
are better facilities for display. 

S. Harris & Co., wholesalers of curtains, 
draperies and bedding, have moved to their new 
quarters on the ground floor at 550 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

C. C. Honeywell, formerly with the Boston 
Store, San Diego, Cal., has been made sales pro- 

(Continued on page 120b) 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 
tk Stomps-Burkhardt Co., Dayton, Ohio, who 

formerly specialized in dining-chairs, bed- 
room chairs, and fancy rockers, have added a 
line of upholstered furniture, including staple 
and period styles. On this page is illustrated one 
of their pieces. Their complete line includes fur- 
niture for the living-room, console suites, hall- 
chairs, fireside benches, love-seats, odd and 
occasional chairs, etc. 


























DOLL: HO US25 


ANY a child has had a doll-house and there 

is no charm like the charm of the doll- 

house, but the most of them are mere toys and 

nothing at all like the doll-houses of our grand- 

daddies; no more like the real thing than the 

ships that sail in the bathtub are like the ship 
models. 

One of the most amazing records of the 
Twentieth Century is the 
building of the Queen’s doll- 
house which is to be on view 
at the British Empire Exhi- 
bition at Wembley, and illus- 
trated on page 98. It took 
two years to build this doll- 
house. It is not the only 
doll-house that the Queen 
possesses. One was given to 
her by her mother, the 
Duchess of Teck, in 1880, 
and consists of six rooms, 
containing nearly three hun- 
dred pieces of furniture. 

The new doll house was 
designed by Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens, R.A., and the furnish- 
ings were designed by more 
than’ six hundred artists. 
The walls are hand-painted. 
There are miniature etchings 
on the walls and mural dec- 
orations. The ceilings are 


table in the dining room is 

ready for service down to the smallest detail and 
yet it is only 24 inches high. The chairs, perfect 
examples, are three inches high. Over the man- 
telpiece is a portrait of the Prince of Wales by 
A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. At the end of the room 


is a copy by Ambrose McEvoy of Winterhalter’s | 


group of “Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort 
and Family.” The ceiling is by Professor Gerald 





The making of house-models i t : sp 
done wonderfully. The scale thought. is early as the XVII Century it working model of the origi- 


is one inch to the foot. The was a common industry in Holland. nal. All of which is interest- 





POUR: ADA 15 


Moira, and so all through every room in the 
house, including the bathroom and the nursery, 
every detail is furnished even to miniature shav- 
ing brushes and diminiutive sheets of shaving 
paper. The plumbing operates as thoroughly as 
the plumbing in a modern home. 

The great staircase hall is of marble. The 
walls are painted by William Nicholson in blue 
and white with “The Expul- 
sion from Eden.” Even the 
elevators operate just as well 


Queen’s bedroom is 22 inches 
high, yet its grey silk hang- 
ings and bed, walnut furni- 
ture, carpet and even the 
blue enamelled toilet set and 
photograph of the King are 
perfect. The Queen’s doll- 
house is not a fairy palace. 
It is the essence of realism. 
The furniture was all made 
by artists and wood carvers. 
J. Parnell & Son did the wall 
panelling;. Eric Broadbent, 
the wood carving ; the Gains- 
borough Silk Weaving Co., 
the rugs. Hundreds of men 
and women did something, 
with a result that is simply 
amazing because each room, 
each detail, is an absolute 


ing and will doubtless lead to 

a further development of this subject. 
A doll-house is never merely a doll-house. 
To the child, it is a symbol of a dream. To the 
adult, it may mean almost anything. We collect 
old ship models; why should we not collect old 
doll-houses? If we collect ship models because 
they are good, why not collect doll-houses because 
they are good? 


as the real thing. Theo 
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It is not a new thought. In the Seventeenth 
Century, the making of house models was a 
common industry in Holland. There is one doll- 
house at the Royal Museum in Amsterdam that 
cost 20,000 guilders ($8,040) and took twenty- 
five years to build. There was a man named 
Brandt, who was a successful merchant of 
Utrecht but had retired from business and in his 
leisure he made these doll-houses complete in 
every detail with the toys, furniture and orna- 
ments. It was.a hobby and collectors of that day 
were all anxious to have one of the Brandt doll- 
houses. 

Peter the Great of Russia, who had been 
living in Holland, a young man of twenty-four, 
chanced one day to see one of these tiny models 
and fell in love with it, but it was not for sale. 
Brandt, however, made another house for Peter 
the Great. With his own hands, he constructed 
a three-story dwelling 6 ft..wide and 8 ft. high. 
He made all the furniture, even the molds for the 
articles of silver and copper. Regardless of ex- 
pense he had carpets made and household linen 
woven. The miniature books that filled the min- 
iature library came from Mayence. Some of 
these volumes had golden clasps. There were 


hanging chandeliers and glass services of Dutch. 


manufacture. In the picture gallery there were 
paintings two inches high. 

For twenty-five years Brandt labored to cre- 
ate this royal gift. At last he sent word to the 
czar that the task was completed. His towns- 


people protested against such a masterpiece being 


The dining-room in the Queen’s Doll-house. For details and sizes, see text. 








The state bedroom in the Queen’s Doll-house. For de- 
tails and sizes, see text. 


lost to the country but the model had been prom- 
ised to the monarch and Brandt had expended 
effort, time and a small fortune to redeem that 
promise. When Peter received Brandt’s message, 
he had just concluded an advantageous peace with 
Sweden and was turning his attention to con- 
quests in the East. He had not forgotten the 
desire he expressed a quarter of a century before 
and he directed that a reply be sent asking what 
he would have to pay for the possession of the 
masterpiece. Deeply offended at Peter’s gross 
tactlessness and disposition to bargain, Brandt 
replied that even a Czar had not enough money 
to pay for twenty-five years of a 
man’s life. Forthwith he pres- 
ented the house to the nation. It 
is now in Amsterdam in the 
Royal Museum, none of whose 
major treasures better exempli- 
fies Dutch patience, industry and 
love of decoration than the model 
house that Brandt built for Peter 
the Great. 

The doll-house of today is a 
toy simply. To be sure, the 
architects make model houses for 
their clients, but it is a very ex- 
pensive proposition. When they 
are made, they are made for a 
specific purpose to give the client 
a reproduction in miniature of 
what he is going to get in the 
building of the house. 














THE FURNITURE OF PROVENCE 


By Kay WomrRatTH 


2 gia furniture of Provence has a peculiarly 

personal charm that seems to bring one close 
to an understanding of the. people of the South 
of France. One feels the influence, in both peo- 
ple and furniture of Italian or Spanish strains 
that grow stronger as one nears the eastern or 
western frontiers. 

The history of Provence 
is extremely interesting and 
no part of France is richer 
in legend and story than 
this sun-lit land of the 
south. One is carried back 
to the days of King René, 
the Troubadours and the 
Courts of Love and days 
of chivalry. But the. real 
history of the country goes 
back much farther; to the 
Phoenecians, the Saracens, 
the Romans. Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, Arles, Nimes, Or- 
ange, Avignon; the names 
alone sug gest romance, 
poetry, music, beauty and 
when to these are added 
the names of many other 
Provencal cities one is al- 
most bewildered by the 
wealth of subjects to choose 
from. 

There are several valu- 
able books written about 
Provence and Provencal 
furniture and customs. 
“L’Ameublement Provengal et Contadin” by the 
Abby Arnaud d’Agnel is comprehensive and has 
many valuable plates. It was published several 
years ago but is now out of print and hard to 
find. “Le Mobilier Provengal” by Henri Algoud 
is less important but excellent and valuable for 





A panitiére or hanging bread shelf and a 
petrein or dough mixing box. 





the illustrations. “La Femme Provengal’: by 
Jeanne de Flandreysy is an interesting study of 
the customs of the country. Another interesting 
book is the catalogue of the Provengal furniture, 
etc., shown at the Colonial Exposition in Mar- 
seille in 1922 which created a wide interest. 

The Museum at Arles 
has a valuable collection of 
Provengal furniture and in 
the museums of other cities 
of the south there are some 
good pieces but the collec- 
tions are not complete. 

The Provencal Mu- 
seum in Marseilles is in- 
teresting chiefly for its very 
exact reproduction of a 
Provencal kitchen. It is the 
kitchen of a Provengal fish- 
erman’s cottage and for 
that sort of thing it could 
not be better done, but 
apart from that the collec- 
tors which gave a compre- 
hensive idea of Provengal 
furniture of the better 
kinds. * Unfortunately the 
exhibit could not be kept 
together. 

Today Provengal fur- 
niture is hard to find as 
for some years past it has 
been sought after by con- 
noisseurs and _ collectors. 
The Marseilles exhibition 
gave impetus tp the demand and today there are 
few good pieces left in the market. Those pieces 
that are to be had are either of great value or else 
they are simple farmhouse furnishings that are 
not particularly interesting. 

The most individual periods of Provencal 
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furniture were the late 17th and to the middle of 
the 18th centuries. At this time the furniture 
and architecture seem to have acquired a decided- 
ly local feeling readily to be distinguished from 
that of other localities. The earlier and later 
periods seem less distinctive and lack the charac- 
ter of the Louis XIV and the Louis XV periods. 

The best examples are simply carved, the 
sculptor contenting himself with mouldings cut 
in low relief. Under Louis XV and the influence 
of the Rococo they became more elaborate but 
rarely exaggerated and were charmingly decora- 
ted with designs of flowers, fruit, etc., delicately 
modeled. During the various reigns of kings 
who gave their names to the styles as we now 
know them, the same designs were used all over 
France and we find furniture from the north with 
the same flow of line and general rhythm of 
movement that we look for in Provengal pieces 
but the low relief carving, the delicate bouquets 
of flowers, the graceful garlands and baskets of 
fruit, the emblems, etc. used chiefly in the Louis 
XV designs are wholly characteristic of the south 
for the vine, the olive, the orange and other 
devices distinctive of the country were largely 
employed. Towards the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury the carving became more elaborate and the 
furniture was over-decorated although the execu- 
tion remained delicate. 

As the houses of the south of France were 
very large with unusually high ceilings on account 
of the heat the greater part of the year, much of 
the furniture is very massive and too big for 
modern rooms but there are many smaller pieces 
that are charming both in general design and 
carving. In proportion to the other pieces the 
chairs are apt to be small. The tables, too, are 
small because the general dining-room does not 
seem to have been used much. The meals seem 
to have been served individually on small tables. 
Peasants used the kitchen as general living-room 
and there the tables were large but extremely 
simple and crude in workmanship. 

One finds all the usual furniture but in addi- 
tion there are several types that are only found 
in Provence. The boxes for salt, flour and some- 
times the knife-box are odd and attractive. The 
three are not often found and are usually repro- 
ductions, for the old boxes were rarely made in 
sets. Even a set of chairs made for the same 
room is apt to vary considerably in detail. 

The “estagnié” held the brilliantly polished 
metal service, either of pewter or copper. The 


“vesellier’”’ was the same as the “estagnié” but 


stood on the buffet. As a rule the buffet did not 
have the plate rack over it but instead a low 
upper part with sliding doors called “glissants.” 
Most of the pieces that I have seen have not had 
the original “glissants.” These seem to have dis- 
appeared and new ones added. The “verrier” 
was a hanging cabinet for glasses, sometimes 
large but usually rather small and almost always 
charmingly designed. The “petrain” illustrated 
on page 99 was the box in which the dough was 
placed to raise and is the same shape as the early 
American piece used for the same purpose. It 
was generally rather simple in design although 
now and then one finds one that is elaborately 
carved, but usually one can feel certain that the 
carving was added later and it is not character- 
istic. The “panetiére,” also shown on page 99, 
was to contain the bread and always hung on the 
wall over the “petrein.” It was usually quite 
elaborate both in shape and design and was fre- 
quently much carved. 

The Provencal family that had reached the 
position socially and financially to possess an 
“armoire” or wardrobe was of considerable im- 
portance in the community. This piece of furni- 
ture was nearly always massive and usually 
very handsome, beautifully finished both without 
and within, while the locks were apt to be a 
particular feature being frequently works of art. 
As these wardrobes are too big for modern 
houses they are not difficult to find. 

A very characteristic feature is the foot 
which was used on most of the pieces whether 
they stood on the floor or hung on the wall. It 
was gracefully carved in a scroll terminating 
usually in a sort of hoof called a “pied de biche.”’ 

The wood used was usually walnut or oak, 
but cherry and other woods were sometimes em- 
ployed, and later on mahogany was used for 
small pieces but I do not think that mahogany 
was used to any extent at any time until the 
Empire period made it popular. 

The metal drawer-pulls, escutcheons, etc., 
are most interesting and often curious. Steel, 
iron, brass and bronze were used, but brass and 
bronze were the favorite metals. 

In addition to the furniture of Provence 
there is the very large field of incidentals that 
went to make up the Provengal interior. The 
curious bed-spreads, the china, the porcelain, the 
stone-ware, the copper and pewter used in the 
kitchens and elsewhere, all add to the charm and 
interest of the study of the customs of Provence. 
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THE BUYER AS SEEN BY O88 


Excerpts from an address delwered recently before the Art-in-Trades Club by H. G. McCauslana, 
Upholstery. Buyer for Abraham & Straus, Inc. 


Y REACTION to the invitation to speak 

to you gentlemen was, what message have I 
that could possibly interest you? Then it occurred 
to me that perhaps a peep behind the scenes might 
be refreshing to you. So'I will try to picture for 
your benefit a scenario of what makes the wheels 
go round from a retail upholstery and drapery 
buyer’s viewpoint. 

He, of course, is the hero; the Merchandise 
Man, the black hearted villain; Miss Public, the 
lady in the case. Enter also the villain’s half- 
brother, the Publicity Chief, and the mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Comparison Bureau. And lest your 
sympathies be still byt dormant, let me add that 
this isn’t the half of one percent. of it. . 

Just what is a Department Store Buyer, 
besides all the things that the salesmen who do 
not sell him say he is? A pretty pompous indi- 
vidual fits too many. And the smaller, the more 
pomp, I am afraid. 

In the poor old days before spats, radio and 
chain stores, Mr. Buyer was a frock coated 
scholar who had a large personal following and 
knew to a hassock just what Mrs. Tobin had in 
her reception room, and knew too, about when 


she could be expected to refurnish the same. He 


waited upon her personally, and upon her married 
daughters and upon their friends. He charged 
them according to their front yards and made the 
check out himself. Overhead, turnover, mainte- 
nance costs, publicity percentages, stock short- 
ages—that was all Hindu to him. 

Today the term Buyer is a misnomer. He 
is sales manager, an executive, a statistician, a 
diplomat, a politician. He must have tact, must 
be a mixer, be aggressive, gifted with imagina- 
tion, ready to fight for his convictions; he must 
be counselor, teacher and friend. He must be a 
leader of men, or of women, rather, for today 
70% of the salesforce is female. He must train 


others to do with their hands that he may do 
with his head. He must so organize that his 
absence is not felt, the machinery must function 
temporarily as though he was non-existant. He 
must develop shoulders upon which to shed the 
entire detail of the mechanical workings of his 
department. Only by so doing can he arrive at 
the point where he is free to exercise his ability 
for constructive thought and planning. 

Does the question occur to you: where does 
the actual buying fit in this category? You may 
be.startled to hear that a successful Buyer per- 
sonally selects less than 50 % of his department’s 
purchases. At least, that is my humble opinion, 

Who knows best the daily wants of Mrs. 
Smith? Sally Jones, who stands all day behind 
the counter receiving inquiries, and that knowl- 
edge, or Mr. Buyer sitting at his glass topped 
mahogany desk behind closed doors? 

Which breeds the most perfect co-operation 
—‘‘Here is something I have just bought, now 
sell it”’ ; or—‘You like that; believe your custom- 
ers will? All right, go ahead and buy it; you are 
responsible now for it.”’ 

The trick is not in the buying, gentlenien; it 
lies in the selling. 

It is getting constantly more difficult to at- 


tract the right type of salespeople to work in the | 


drapery departments of the larger stores; and 
there are no apprentices. The students who apply 
to me for positions always awe me with recitals 
of their knowledge of the periods and usually 
confess in all modesty that they privately put 
the speck in spectrum. 

Duly impressed, I set them at work in’ thé 
belief that if they stick, in about sixty vears they 
will reach the point where they will yigad the 
department a profit. 

There is a play on Broadway called “The 
Nervous Wreck.” No upholstery buyers go to 
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see it; they act it as a daily routine; here is a 
typical day: 

Fresh from his pleasant ride to work on the 
subway, he reaches his desk only to find from 
the record book, that the previous day’s sales 
show a four per cent. loss. 

You hardly have your hat off when the mer- 
chandise man strolls in to let you know that he 
shares the dark secret. He gently intimates that 
you are laying down on the job and turning day 
into night, so far as your slumbers are concerned, 
so by the time he leaves you are sitting right at 
your ease, the day has begun, and all you are 
ready to do is to tear out somebody’s throat with 
your fingers. The mail brings you the tidings 
that some merchandise promised for Wednesday, 
to back up your ad, has been misdirected to Rock 
Creek, Ohio. They are very sorry and will posi- 
tively make a duplicate shipment four weeks from 
Friday. 

Here the phone rings and you learn that the 
advertising art studio has put a cut of a pair of 
curtains in the paper wrong side up,—and will 
you please come up and explain why. Just then 
the adjustment department head greets you with 
a complaint from a patron who writes that her 
window shades put up in 1909 are all wrinkling 
and “the salesman told her they would never do 
that.” All she wants is new shades or she will 
withdraw her account. She gets them. The cus- 
tomer always,—right or wrong—the customer. 

Your assistant sends in word that he sat up 
all night with his wife’s toothache, so he will not 
be in until tomorrow. The accounting office now 
advises that due to the shortage showing it will 
be necessary to retake your stock inventory. The 
superintendent wanders around to say that your 
selling costs are over the budget and the office 
girl delivers a note that you are over-bought for 
a week’s time. The comparison department sends 
in some samples of a job of “seconds” your com- 
petitor is selling as firsts with the demand that 
you match them immediately and beat the price. 

This done you go out of the office to walk 
it off and are confronted with twelve smiling 
faces, each and every one hoping for an order. 

. A pretty picture and but little over-drawn. 

Just a word about salesmanship from 
our point of view. I am asked now and then, 
what: do you think of so-and-so? Would he do 
for us on such and such a territory? In trying 
to answer in full fairness to both, I always find 
that the first question I put to myself as I weigh 
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his merits is, how does he take his turn-downs? 
The second is, how persistent is he? Not insist- 
ant,—there is a wide, deep hope between those 
two words, and the bottom is filled with those 
who consider it smart to be the latter. 

My sympathy is with the seller, but I do be- 
lieve that he has himself to blame to a measure- 
able degree. He has fed the Buyer with so much 
sweet meat that his digestive organs are in revolt 
unless the chief ingredient in the offering are 
largely composed of pie and frosted cake. . 


Eprtor’s Note—We regret that lack of space pre- 
vents us from publishing the balance of Mr. McCaus- 
land’s address. In it he touched upon the problems of 
a buyer in relation to the ever-changing decorative 
tendencies of the time. This part of his address, like 
that part which we publish, is characterized by humor 
and an unbiased statement of the facts. 





STROHEIM & ROMANN IN THEIR NEW 
QUARTERS 


O* Monpbay morning, May 12th, Stroheim & 

Romann were open for business with every- 
thing in place in their new quarters, with 50 per 
cent. more room, on the fifth floor of the Heck- 
scher Building. The removal was so arranged 
that they continued to show their full lines up to 
noon Saturday in their old quarters. No depart- 
ment of the business was interrupted for a 
moment, but from noon Saturday until midnight, 
a force of forty-five men moved samples, desks, 
and clerical and administrative paraphernalia; 
nobody worked Sunday and on Monday morning 
everything was in ship-shape, covering 25,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 





DR. RIEFSTAHL JOINS FACULTY OF 
N. Y. U. 
D* R. M. RIEFSTAHL has been offered and has 
accepted the professorship of fine arts at 
New York University. Dr. Riefstahl has for 
many years been the authority at Anderson Art 
Galleries. During the past year, he has been lec- 
turing with great success at New York Univer- 
sity, specializing on rugs and textiles. The fine 
arts department at the University includes tapes- 
tries, rugs, and textiles generally as well as 
Oriental art. 
No better selection could have been made. 
He 1s not only a man of ability, far-reaching ex- 
perience and knowledge, but has a very pleasing 
address, good delivery and convincing person- 
ality. These are qualities which in combination 


for instruction work, are difficult to find. 























QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 
questions. New questions to be answered in 
June are printed in the center of this page. 
1. What.is “plywood”? How is it used? 
The term “plywood” has been adopted as a 
substitute for what was originally known as 
cross-veneer. It describes wood lumber built up 


of several layers or plies, the grain of each alter- . 


nate layer running in a direction which crosses 
the grain of the layer next to it. This lumber 
can be made in any thickness and with any num- 
ber of layers. It is exceed- 
ingly strong, and even in the 1. 
thinnest sheets is not subject 
to the depreciation of ordinary 
lumber.. 

It is used for panelings, 
drawer-bottoms and partition- 


Crewel wort embroidery is generally executed on 
a finished cloth and no attempt is made to dis- 
guise the background on which the embroidery 
appears. The length of the stitch and the number 
of colors employed may be varied indefinitely at 
the will of the embroiderer, according to the 
nature of the design. 

The origin of the name is obscure, but it is 
always applied to a soft twisted yarn of silk or 
wool used mainly for embroidery purposes, 

4. What is meant by “yarn” dyed? 

The term “yarn” dyed is 


What is meant byadorsal used as a distinction from 
drapery? 

2. From what does the term 

‘‘galloon’’ come? 


3. What is the decorative 


piece-dyed. The term. mean- 
ing that the color contained in 
a fabric or in parts of the fab- 
ric has been imparted to the 
yarns before weaving, where- 


ings, and for packing cases Fantasie the word as, the term piece-dyed indi- 
where lightness with strength akemonot : ‘ cates’ a material which has 
is a desirable quality. 4. Is there any material dif- een dyed after weaving. 


2. How may artificial silk 
draperies be washed? 
First, it depends on the 


ferencein themeanings. | 5."What is “coin-spot” 
of the terms “lambre- : ~ muslin? 
quin’’ and ‘‘valance’’? 


Literally muslin woven 


kind of draperies. Unlined, 5. What is amber and in with little round figures like a 


untrimmed curtains of arti- 
ficial silk or of artificial silk 


what relation is it ever coin by the introduction of 
employedasafinishfor extra threads at fixed inter- 
and cotton can be washed by furniture? 


vals in the cloth.’ The term 


a brief immersion in luke- 6. What is carrara marble? probably arose as a distinction 


warm water containing a 
cleansing agent, like the best soap. The fabric, 
however, must not be rubbed, nor pulled when 
wet but must be handled with the most extreme 
care, because dampness weakens the fibre. So 
far as we know manufacturers do not recom- 
mend the washing of artificial silk draperies, 
although we know of cases where artificial silk 
shirts have been repeatedly washed without de- 
preciation. 

3. What is “crewel” work? Why so called? 

Crewel embroidery is a fabric embroidered 
with a soft twisted crewel yarn of silk or wool. 


between the. smaller spots, 
which were called dots or dotted muslin and the 
larger spots which were called coin-spots. 
6. What is meant by “Schiffli” embroidery? 
The term “Schiffli’ embroidery takes its 
name from the Schiffli multiple-needle embroidery 
machine. The needles of this machine are double 
pointed and have an eye in the middle, and in 
operation these needles are held in carriers in a 
continuous row, perhaps thirty feet long. The 
cloth is stretched between this row of carriers and 
a similar row a short distance away. In action the 
(Continued on page 126) 








MODERN HUNGARIAN HIGH WARP TAPESTRIES 


From the designs of George Korody. See text on opposite page. 
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MODERN HUNGARIAN TAPESTRY WEAVING 


NSPIRED by the honorable history of high- 

warp tapestry weaving, and by a desire to 
establish in his native land an industry at once 
profitable and artistic, expressing in ‘fabrics the 
genius and talent of the native artists, George 
Korody, a Hungarian architect, has labored for 
three years to per- 
fect an organiza- 
tion competent to 
turn out first class 
high-warp tapes- 
tries. 

The result of 
his labors was the 
formation of the 
Greco Gobelin 
Co., in whose stu- 
dio some three 
hundred experi- 
enced craftsmen 
are weaving mag- 
nificent tapestries 
on specially. built 
looms. 

The designs of 
the products of 
the Greco Gobe- 
lin Co. are most 
of them conceived 
by Korody him- 
self, but to give 
variety to the out- 
put, tapestries 
have been woven 
after the designs 
of Bela Ivanyi 
Grunwald, the 
greatest living 
Hungarian paint- 
er, Victor Belanyi, 
Ernst Jeges and 
Ferenc Revesz- 
Ferryman, all of 
them artists of 
the first rate. 


The tapestries Chair back designed by A. Erdelyi; chair seat by George Korody. Besides the wall 


of the Greco Go- ° 

belin Co. present in harmony, the primitive charm 
of the Middle Ages, the rich ornamentation of 
the Renaissance, the brilliancy of the last of the 
Bourbon era, and the simplicity of the Twentieth 
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Century, which in Hungarian art is something of 
a hark-back to the primitive. 
Korody started his enterprise in a small 
work-shop, but now the studio covers considerable 
space, and as has been said, he has on his pay- 
roll over three hundred weavers, practically all 
of whom were 
trained by him 
and his assistants. 
Korody’s training 
of a weaver takes 
about two years 
to complete. The 
first step is to 
learn to recognize 
materials, quality 
of dyes and tech- 
nique of weaving. 
Then the student 
learns to work 
out the simpler 
forms like fruit, 
leaves, etc.; later 
the complicated 
human and ani- 
mal forms, and, 
finally the shad- 
ing, the most dif- 
ficult and_ inter- 
esting part of the 
work. Cae | 
alin Ob 
Although the 
Greco Gobelin Co. 
has completed 
some large pieces 
suitable for use 
in. great houses, 
the general trend 
is toward pieces 
of average size, 
such as can be 
used in the pres- 
ent day apart- 
ment or small 
house. 


pieces, the com- 
pany also has turned out many chair seats and 
backs in period as well as modern designs, and 
other pieces to be used in the upholstering of fine 
furniture of all styles. 
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MINIATURE FURNITURE MODELS IN A NEW YORK 
COLLECTION 


See text on opposite page. 














MINIATURE FURNITURE, 


T THE Colony Club not long ago there was 
a very delightful collection and exhibition of 
miniature furniture. The pieces were contributed 
for this affair by members of the Club and the 
size of the exhibition, the character of the exhi- 
bition and the fact that such an exhibition could 
be given, indicates the interest that is now at- 
tached to the collecting of these miniature pieces, 
which are in reality furniture models made some- 
times by apprentices, but usually by cabinet- 
makers, especially the English and American 
cabinet-makers during that particular period of 
fine furniture-making, from 1752 to 1830. 

These pieces must not be confused with the 
pieces made for doll- 
houses, because they are 
made to scale and are in 
reality, models. 

Most of these pieces 
that are being collected 
today are antiques, but 
we have seen fifteen or 
twenty examples of this 
miniature furniture, ten 
of which are illustrated 
on page 113, the prop- 
erty of Wilson Hungate 
(Schmieg, Hungate & 
Kotzian, Inc.). They are 
models, the work of Eng- 
lish cabinet-makers, re- 
markable examples showing absolutely fn replica 
every detail of the full size piece. They are 
educational pieces, and it is a pity that the Me- 
tropolitan Museum has not made a collection of 
this sort of thing. They have particular value in 
lecture work, lending interest to talks on furni- 
ture, where it is impractical to carry the full size 
article en tour. 

It is impossible to fix the origin of all these 
pieces. 

Sometimes they were made for actual use 
either for the child’s use or the doll’s use. 
Sometimes they were made by an apprentice 











Duncan Phyfe table, 9% in. high; chest of 
drawers, 12 in. high, from the Cornelia Miller 
sale. 


ITS ORIGIN AND USES 


to demonstrate his skill to his employer. 

Then again, they were made as models to 
work from or as samples to sell from. 

Today, our cabinet-makers are frequently 
called upon to make models, in some instances, at 
the order of the architect, and the complete rooms 
are frequently made to scale. 

Not long ago there was a big sale of antiques 
held in New York. It represented the family 
heirlooms and collections of several generations 
dating back to the settlement of John and George 
Miller at East Hampton, Long Island, in 1640. 
The genealogy of the family shows through eight 
generations the names of Bleecker, Duane, Jones, 
Livingston and Rutgers— 
all men after whom the 
streets of New York were 
named, at the time when 
it was in truth “little old 
New York.” 

Unlike many of the 
old American families; 
this family indulged from 
its earliest history not 
only a love but an appre- 
ciation of the antique and 
much of the collection 
that was finally sold by 
Miss Cornelia Miller were 
direct family pieces. In 
this collection there were 
many miniature furniture pieces, some of which 
we illustrate. The serpentine desk, an excellent 
replica of the old Hancock desk, is 12 inches tall. 

At the Temple sale, there were quite a num- 
ber of these small pieces. At the Nolen sale 
sume excellent examples were shown, just as 
clever in style and construction as the full size 
piece. 

What actuates collecting these pieces? What 
actuates the collecting of bottles, snuff -boxes, or 
ship.models? There is no particular value to a 
ship model apart from its representing a type, but 
there is a value in this miniature furniture—sen- 
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timent, historic design and workmanship. 

A highboy, although but 12 inches tall, has a 
utilitarian value for toilet receptacles, stationery 
or the accumulations of the dressing table, and 
people who are going in for collections are pick- 
ing up these things wherever they can find them. 





A BOOK OF FURNITURE DESIGNS 


. IMPORTANT book for the designer of furni- 
ture as well as for the student of furniture 
design has recently been brought out by the Peri- 
odical Publishing Co. of Grand Rapids. It is 
entitled “An Exemplar of Antique Furniture 
Design.” 

It contains descriptive reproductions and 
measured detail drawings of twenty-five pieces of 
historic furniture from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The drawings are the work of Edgar 
and Verna Cook Salomonsky and they show with 
remarkable clarity the structural and ornamental 
details of the various furniture pieces. 

The book is beautifully printed on fine plate 
paper, each drawing being accompanied by a 
short explanatory text and the series covers typi- 
cal pieces from the sixteenth to the early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The work is offered to the trade in two ways: 
in book form, bound in artificial leather, stamped 
in gold, at $3.00, plus postage; in portfolio form 
with art vellum and canvas cover with dust flaps 
at $5.00, plus postage. 

In appreciation of the book, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art wrote as follows: 

“Allow us to compliment you heartily upon 
the entirely successful form in which the plates 
have been published. The book and portfolio, 
the prices and the thoroughly valuable nature of 
the contents combine to warrant a large demand 
for this publication.” 





THE DINNER OF THE CONFERENCE 
BOARD 

QO* Tuespay evening, April 29th, at the Cafe 

Boulevard, the Conference Board of the 
Decorative Trades, made up of executive mem- 
bers from the Society of Interior Decorators, the 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators, 
the Cabinet Makers Employers’ Association, the 
Association of Manufacturers of Decorative Fur- 
niture, the Association of Trade Upholsterers, 
the Woodcarvers Employers’ Association, the 
Association of Contracting Painters and Decora- 
tors, the Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 


the Decorators’ Club and the Associated Furni- 
ture Dealers, all of New York, held its third 
annual dinner, with Richard M. Adler as toast- 
master. 

After the musical program Harry Wearne, 
president of the Art-in-Trades Club, made the 
principle address of the evening. 





IN MEMORIAM—LOUIS WEISGERBER 
_ the Lord & Taylor merchandising con- 

ference met last month, the conference, con- 
sisting of executives, buyers and heads of the 
departments, passed resolutions of condolence 
and appreciation to the memory of Louis Weis- 
gerber, who died the month previous. 

Mr. Weisgerber was an extraordinary man. 
We have published a great many illustrations of 
his windows at Lord & Taylor’s because of their 
extraordinary beauty and originality. He was a 
young man; I doubt if he was over forty, and he 
came from Boggs & Buhl of Pittsburgh. He has 
been doing the Lord & Taylor windows for the 
last five-years and his work attracted much atten- 
tion not only in the trade but out of the trade. 

When Mr. Selfridge of London, previously 
of Chicago, sent his son over to this country to 
analyze advanced merchandising methods, there 
were certain outstanding points of interest that 
he was told to study—and Mr. Weisgerber’s 
windows were one of them. 

Even David Belasco was attracted by the 
charm of these windows and we recall some three 
years ago that Mr. Weisgerber was much flat- 
tered by a proposition from that source, but 
setting a scene for Belasco might be a matter of 
one in six months according to the run of a play, 
while the setting of a scene for Lord & Taylor 
was almost a daily occurrence, and these windows 
were set as a stage was set. The windows were 
fully described by us at the time. The floor of 
these windows are elevated and lowered. They 
are fully staged in the basement by a force of 
seven or eight people employed under Mr. Weis- 
gerber, and when completely built, they are raised 
to the street level. 

Mr. Weisgerber was an indefatigable work- 
er. He had a complete mastery of color effects 
and a knowledge of lighting that was unusual in 
a man who was not an engineer. 


ages & SepeR are planning to construct a 

twelve-story addition to their present estab- 
lishment at 11th and Market Streets, Philadel- 
phia. 
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A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS, NO. 12 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


QUAINT, OLD TIME ATMOSPHERE ACHIEVED BY THE USE OF A PERIOD 
WALL PAPER AND REPRODUCTIONS OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 
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BEIDERWAND, A 


NEW name has been added to the textile 
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PEASANT CLOTH 


linen, but occasionally has figured stuff and 


vocabulary of the decorative trade. This mostly of one or more colors in striped or checked 
is the name Beiderwand, about which there has_ designs. It is the opinion of some that the name 


been much speculation as to its origin, its mean- 
ing and its importance as a definite term. 


It is new to us, but 
neither the name it- 
self, nor the fabric it 
represents is at all 
new in certain parts 
of Europe; on the 
contrary, it has been 
a familiar term for 
centuries in the pea- 
sant homes of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

The fabric was 
formerly much worn 
by the German pea- 
sant classes, used for 
bed hangings, for 
coverlets and for rugs 
and is still made for 
their own use and for 
the trade by the coun- 
try people of Luene- 
burgschen, Schaum- 
burgschen, in West- 
falen and in Thue- 
ringen. This fabric 
attracted the atten- 
tion, a few years ago, 
of Stewart Culin of 
the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, and a year ago, 
in Europe, he set 
about the gathering 
of a collection. The 
cloth has been vari- 
ously known as Bee- 
dermann, Beirmann, 


Beilwand, Petermann, _ 


but Beiderwand is the 
name most common- 
ly employed. It is 
probably a corruption 


of earlier names and does not carry the strict 
sense of a literal translation. 

Beiderwand is now usually a sort of half 
woolen llama in which the warp is of cotton yarn 


and the woof usually of wool yarn woven like 








Two quite typical examples of the patterns used for 
Beiderwand. 


conveys the thought of two associated fibres, 
because these fabrics are usually woven with 


both linen and wool, 
warps and wefts. It 
would appear that a 
more happy  transla- 
tion of the name is to 
be found in the term 
double-wool or dou- 
ble cloth, because the 
cloth itself is in real- 
ity two fabrics in one, 
a light fabric and a 
heavy fabric with re- 
versed figures on each 
face and so joined at 
the intersections of 
the patterns as to 
constitute a complete 
double-faced material. 

The character of 
the material might be 
better recognized by 
referring to it in the 
common trade termi- 
nology as a_ pocket- 
cloth or frou-frou. 

It is not, however, 
in the technical char- 
acter of the fabric 
that the chief interest 
lies, but rather in its 
portraiture of primi- 
tive design elements. 
The motifs are for 
the most part crudely 
drawn with no at 
tempt at proportion 
and due to the char- 
acter of the weave the 
grotesqueries of the 
original design are 
further exaggerated. 


As a rule but two colors are employed in a 
single fabric, one of them being the natural linen 
color of the finer threads, the other composed of 
the thicker woolen threads constituting a back- 
ground to the pattern. These are of red, green, 
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blue, brown and black in striking contrast to the 
pattern. 

There is a very great possibility for the re- 
introduction of Beiderwand fabrics for decora- 
tive work, not only because of their extraordinary 
wearing qualities, but because, also, of the decor- 
ative character of the two-toned effects charac- 
teristic of the material. The collection gathered 
with considerable difficulty by Mr. Culin for the 
Brooklyn Museum has already attracted the at- 
tention of certain manufacturers and one of the 
patterns has been reproduced with extraordinary 
effect in Schiffli embroidery, 

To sum up the subject of Beiderwand, this 
textile comprises distinctive characteristics both 
of weave and pattern, a form of peasant art 
which the passing centuries of textile progress 
have seemingly left unaffected. 





SPANISH SHAWLS FROM JAPAN 


5 ee Spanish shawls that one has noticed in the 
show-windows, beautiful and alluring in color 
and design, have been reproduced in a great 
variety by the Japanese and are being used very 
largely for decorative purposes, the Japanese Fan 
Co. having quite a collection of them. Spanish 
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styles will probably never be in big demand in the 
East, but it is growing stronger and stronger on 
the Coast and at Summer and Winter resorts, 
especially in Florida where the architecture is 


running largely to the Spanish. Some of the 
other fabrics shown by the Japanese Fan Co. are 
Kasu tapestries, being fine fabrics with the parts 
woven séparately and joined as the European 
tapestry. One of their fabrics is done in what is 
known as a Pekin knot—a hard and almost 
indestructible treatment. 





WIEBOLDT & CO. TO ENLARGE 
A. Wiesotpt & Co., Chicago, IIl., have 
¢ under way an addition to their seven- 
story department store on Lincoln Avenue, which 
will practically double the selling capacity of that 
store. It will occupy space covering 200 by 125 
feet, and will be located across the street from 
the present building, with which it will be con- 
nected by subway. 
The firm has also broken ground for a new 
store on the West side to be completed next year 
at a cost of about. $4,000,000. 





N. Y. DECORATORS TO REMOVE 
KiMBEL & Son, Inc. have acquired the 
¢ building at 15 East 60th Street, to which 
they will remove after alterations. 





The illustrations on this page are other examples of 
Beiderwand patterns. See text on page 113. 




































































A GRACEFUL WINDOW TREATMENT 


The draperies as here illustrated were cut from the patterns shown on pages 116 and 117. 
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Patterns for drapery suggestion on page 115. 
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For corresponding numbers, see sketch on opposite page. 
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DESCRIBING OUR DRAPERY PAT- 
TERNS 

HE drapery pattern diagrams shown on this 

and on the opposite page bring into our 
series of drapery patterns an unusually attractive 
subject. The drapery which is reproduced on 
page 115 differs slightly from the diagram in the 
upper right hand corner of this page, as the 
wood-work on the latter has a frame applied over 
the drapery, while in the larger illustration on 
page 116 the drapery is shown as applied to a 
simple window frame. 

The diagrams, numbered to correspond with 
the sections shown in the sketch on this page, are 
exactly the same for either style. 

Numbér 1,. is the diagram for the center 
festoon. Number 2, the diagram for the pipe or 
inverted cotnucopia. Number 3, the diagram for 
the side festoon and Number 4, the cascade which 
finishes the’end of the drapery. Number 5 shows 
the top section only of the curtain which is curved 
at the top to pleat into the space shown in the 
illustrations of the finished drapery. 

By enlarging the half-inch squares to four- 
inch squares, the patterns thus defined will be 
the correct size for a drapery five feet wide. 

The diagrams have been taken from the 
actual patterns with which the drapery shown on 
page 116 was constructed. A wider or narrower 
window can be calculated for by reducing or 
increasing the relation of the half-inch squares 
to the full size patterns. 


“RAYON” AND THE ROBERT LEWIS 
co. 


ber Robert Lewis Co. feel considerable satis- 
faction in the fact that the Artificial Silk 
Committee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has recommended the adoption of the 
name “Rayon” as a substitute for the term “Arti- 
ficial Silk” and for the name “Glos.” 

Over ten years ago, the Robert Lewis Co. 
established the name “Rayon” as a distinguishing 
term for their sunfast art. silk fabrics, and 
through their advertising the name “Rayon” has 
been definitely associated with the qualities rep- 
resented in their lines. 

A compliment is paid to the Robert Lewis 
Co. in that, while the Committee knew that the 
name “Rayon” was already: employed, it was, 
nevertheless, their choice of all the names sub- 
mitted as the best. ‘ 

The Robert Lewis Co. has raised no objec- 
tion to the adoption of the name by the trade at 
large, but in their announcements to the trade 
they are emphasizing the fact that the original 
qualities to which the name was first attached 
will. still be the exclusive product of their firm. 





MOVES CHICAGO OFFICE 
is ORDER to be more centrally located and in 
close touch with the other drapery houses in 
the city of Chicago, S. W. Heim & Co. have 
moved their salesrooms to 1502 Heyworth Bldg. 
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To the left, a chair of yew; the other is an oak 
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caqueteuse chair. Both are of the XVI Century. 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


ie THE Gothic period and for some time sub- 
sequently, chairs were exceedingly rare, the 
pieces so called, probably from the old French 
chayre or cheyre, being personal to the lord or 
lady, or, master and mistress of the manor. 
Originally, these chairs were in all probability 
used only by their owners, whose initials they 
frequently carried and their use thus conveyed a 
sort of distinction as contrasted with the ordinary 
and more general form of seats, consisting of 
settles, benches, stools and chests. 

One of the earliest forms of English chairs 
was that of an X type much after the principle 
of the modern arm camp stool, light arms be- 
ing provided and a band of fabric forming a 
back. These chairs, however, must have had but 
a limited use and could only have been employed 
by those whose weight and accoutrement could 
readily be sustained by such frail construction. 


Surely, for a man in plate armor, such a chair 
would be wholly inadequate. 

The solid box-like form of chair construc- 
tion which was common during the Sixteenth 
Century continued the lavish carving, of which 
we have already made mention, and it is evident 
that in this period there also were attempts to 
employ forms of fabric decoration although it is 
not until some time later that a real upholstered 
chair appeared. 

Oak continued to be the wood employed, but 
in some of the lighter chairs walnut was also 
used, and, occasionally, yew, a wood seldom em- 
ployed because it was practically a penal offense 
to use yew wood for any other purpose than the 
manufacture of weapons. 

During the Sixteenth Century English fur- 
niture followed no particular style or type, but 
varied according to the training of the artisans. 
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Henry VIII had gathered to- 
gether French, German, Italian 
and Dutch workmen and artifi- 
cers, many of whom became 
settlers, particularly the Flemish 
and French Huguenots, many of 
them highly skilled wood work- 
ers. 

This was the period when 
furniture was much moved 
about from place to place. Inn 
accommodations were meagre 
and crude, and even travellers 
had to carry their own food and 
bedding. Chests which served 
the two-fold purpose of a con- 
tainer as well as a bench, were 
much used, and instead of rich 
carving, which suffered because of the vicissi- 
tudes of travel, other forms of decoration of a 
more hardy character were employed. Leather- 
covered chests, studded with nails in various 
forms of ornamentation, of the type we illustrate, 
were used for seats as well as for baggage. 











A leather studded chest formerly belonging to Queen Katherine Parr 
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widow of Henry VIII. 


With the advent of more peaceful times, the 
homes of the wealthy, which had previously been 
more of the nature of fortresses than of homes, 
took on a more domestic aspect. Smaller and 
less pretentious dwellings increased in number 
with a consequently greater impetus to the manu- 
facture of domestic types of furniture. 





DISPLAYS NEW DRAPERY LINE 


. American Bleached Goods Co. has opened 
complete lines of draperies for the coming 
season, showing scrims, marquisettes, silk and 
cotton mixtures and a comprehensive line of fast 
colored draperies under the trademark name of 
“Perma-Color.”’ Their business will be confined 
to jobbers and manufacturers. The department 
is in charge of John A. Collins, who has had 
many years of experience in these lines. Frank 
O’Connor will call on the manufacturing trade in 
this city and Joseph Conklin on the local jobbing 
trade. The company’s road men will also carry 
the drapery lines. 





NEW FURNITURE CLEANER 

$e Fima Laboratories, Rochester, N. Y., have 

brought out a new cleaner and polisher for 
furniture, upholstering, woodwork, etc., named 
Nu Varn, which they report has met with: great 
success. Not only will it restore to original bril- 
liancy the surfaces to which it is applied but, its 
inventors state, will not injure the finest of fur- 
niture, or collect dust or leave a greasy surface. 





An oak chair in the “X” shape of the Middle XVI Cen- 
tury. In the sacristy of York Cathedral. 
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Rosert P. PERKINS 
A not unexpected, the death, on April 
28th, of Colonel Robert P. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., was a 
considerable shock to the Metropolitan floor-cov- 
ering trades. 

The deceased, as the head of one of the 
greatest carpet manufacturing concerns in the 
country, had long held a position of .prominence 
in commercial circles, and during the World War, 
as head of the United States Red Cross Commis- 
sion to Italy, was most strenuous in his activities 
in the behalf of this important interest. 

Mr. Perkins began his experience in the car- 
pet business with the E. S. Higgins Carpet Co., 
being associated with the firm as secretary in 
1892. Four years later he became vice-president 
and manager of the company, becoming treasurer 
in 1897 and purchasing the controlling interest in 
1899. When the E. S. Higgins Carpet Co. and 
the Hartford Carpet Co. became consolidated as 
the Hartford Carpet Corp., Mr. Perkins assumed 
the presidency of the new company, retaining 
that position with the further consolidation of the 
3igelow interests with those he already controlled. 

Outside of the carpet business, his only 
business interest was that of a director of the 
National Park Bank, New York. He belonged 
to many golf and tennis clubs and was prominent 
in Harvard athletics, during his college years, 
and from 1919 to 1922 was president of the Har- 
vard Club. 

His city home is at 290 Park Avenue, and 
his country home at Centreport, L. I. 

He is survived by three sisters, Mrs. A. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Henry Chapman, and Mrs. Wal- 
dron K. Post. 

A. F. McEwen 
F. McEwen, who was for more than 41 

* years connected with the J. Kennard & 
Sons Carpet Co., St. Louis, and for many years 
head of the drapery department of that firm, died 
in that city, of blood-poisoning on Friday, May 2. 

The deceased was born in St. Louis, and 
started as a stock boy at Kennard’s, working his 
way to the position of department manager. In 
November he would have served forty-two years 
with the company, and on the anniversary of his 
fortieth year he was presented with a testimonial. 

At one time Mr. McEwen traveled for a 








number of years for the company and became 
one of the best known traveling men in the coun- 
try, especially in Missouri and Illinois. 

The deceased was a member of Occidental 
Lodge, St. Louis Chapter No. 8, Royal Arch 
Masons, and Ascalon Commandery. He was also 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, A. F. 
McEwen Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Harry H. 
Nugent. 

FREDERICK M. WEBSTER 
| ergo M. Wesster, founder and president 
of the Webster Furniture Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., died March 28th at his home in that city. 
He was sixty-six years of age and is survived by 
his wife and one son, who is vice-president of the 
Artwood Shops, of Rochester. 

The company will continue under the man- 
agement of J. Posner, treasurer, and A. Plaskin, 
secretary. 

Moritz WALTER 


Q* Aprit 26rH, in San Francisco, Moritz 


Walter, the oldest member and senior vice- 
president of the D. N. & E. Walter & Co., died 
at the age of 82. He is survived by two sons, 
Henry and Edwin Walter, both of New York. 
I. N. Walter, a brother, is the president of the 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co. and resides in San 
Francisco. " 

EBEN SUGDEN 
| rani SucpEN, for many years engaged in the 
manufacture of novelty lace curtains in New 
York, died recently at his home in Kew Gardens, 
Long Island. 


KENILWORTH, A NEW RUG. 
bases James M. Shoemaker Co., Inc., have 
brought out a new grade of seamless chenille 
carpeting and rugs. It has been given the name 
of Kenilworth, and comes in damask effects, nine, 
twelve and fifteen feet wide, with chintz or band 
borders, or unbordered. 

The entire third floor at 119 West Fortieth 
Street, the new showrooms of this firm, affords a 
magnificent setting for these and their large lines 
of Bengal-Oriental rugs. Mr. Shoemaker, who 
recently returned from a lengthy Western trip, 
served a buffet supper at his handsome new es- 
tablishment on the evening of May 6. 


To class day exercises of the N. Y. School of 
Applied Design for Women were held May 
15. 








NINTH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE UPHOLSTERY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HE Ninth Annual Dinner and Dance of the 

Upholstery Association of America, Inc. was 
held, as we have previously announced, in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
the evening of Wednesday, April 23. 

The room was arranged with three rows of 
tables at each end, and one row of tables on the 
side opposite the stage, leaving the entire center 
of the floor open for dancing. About three hun- 
dred members and guests occupied the tables, and 
there was general commendation of the fact that 
all of the tables were situated so that their occu- 
pants had a full view of the dance floor. 

Among the firms and members who reserved 
tables were: 


Atkinson Wade & Co., Inc. James Munro 

Morris Bernhard ‘Co. Orinoka Mills 

Titus Blatter & Co. Quaker Lace Co. 

Clifford & Lawton M. H. Rogers, Inc. 
Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. Rosenthal, Findlay & 
Marshall Field & Co. McDonald, Inc. 
Johnson & Faulkner Peter Schneider’s Sons & 


John. Kroder & Henry Co., Inc. 

Reubel Co. F, Schumacher & Co. 
Ralph M. Levey Co. Harry E. Scripture 
Morrell Mills John W. Stephenson 
Alexander Morton & Co., Stroheim & Romann 

Inc. Harry H. Wallace 


In addition to these, the following firms 
were represented by one or more members: 


A. T. Baker & Co., Inc. Lussky, White & Cool- 


idge, Inc. 
BS ite -- thea menestinn E. L. Mansure Co. 


Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Setuner Co. 
Inc. ; , z New England Curtain Co. 
Consolidated Trimming _ Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Co. Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Elms & Sellon, Inc. Primrose Draperies, Inc. 
F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 
John W. ‘Henson Co., Inc. United Trimming Co. 


John King & Son R. Weiden 
Alfred L. Lasek Weston Co. 
Robert Lewis Co. Zenith Mills 


There were no speeches other than a brief 
welcome by the president, Harry H. Wallace. 

A cabaret of singing, dancing and musical 
specialties, was rendered during dinner, together 


with dancing between courses to the accompani- 

ment of the Hotel Pennsylvania Orchestra. 
The arrangements were in the hands of the 

entertainment committee, composed of : 


Harold S. Johnson, Chairman 

Harry E. Scripture Martin B. Fowler 
James Kurnicki James B. Carroll 
E. F. Castles Harry A. Brown 

From the initial announcement to the calling 
of the final dance, the plans of the committee 
went through without a single hitch. In all of 
their advertising the committee had stressed the 
point that ladies were particularly invited, and in 
response to the invitation the ladies were present 
in goodly number, which added not only the 
pleasure of their presence, but went far toward 
making this the most successful dinner in the 
Association’s history. 





UPHOLSTERY DINNER IN PHILA.- 


A’ AN invitation dinner given by the Phila. 

Carpet and Rug Association to the Uphols- 
tery Manufacturers, Jobbers and Wholesale 
Salesmen at the Manufacturers Club, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday evening,. April 28th, a motion 
was made to form a new organization combining 
the three trades. 

Several plans were discussed and an Execu- 
tive Committee was appointed to act immediately 
in the organization of a club to be known in the 
future: as “The Philadelphia Carpet, Rug and 
Upholstery Association.” 

Interesting speeches were made by Harry 
Bassett, Joseph Muir, Thomas Breslin and Ernest 
Cruickshank relative to the probable: plans of 
organization. chica Pe 

For the present, it was decided to charge an 
initiation fee of $10 for Philadelphia members. 
The Publicity Committee consists of Andrew 
Koch, A. & M. Karagheusian, Clyde Mendenhall. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 
motion and advertising director of the new Davis 
Department Store, San Francisco. 

The California Art Co., headed by Alfred 
Hart, has opened a shop in the Elevated Shops 
Building, Powell and O‘Farrell Streets, San 
Francisco. Art goods and lamp shades will be 
featured. 

Marshall Hale, of Hale Bros., San Francisco, 
has returned from a business trip to Europe. 

A decorating shop has been opened at 339 
Geary Street, San Francisco, by Robello & 
Gardiner. 

One of the most interesting announcements 
made in business circles of late at San Francisco, 
is the one of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. to the 
effect that this firm will move from the location 
at Post and Kearny Street it has occupied for 
many years, to Stockton and O’Farrell Streets. 
The three-story structure now on this site will be 
enlarged to one of ten stories and with the in- 
creased space at its command, O’Connor, Moffatt 
& Co. will be enabled to make expansions not 
now possible. Owing to existing leases the change 
will not be made, however, until 1928. 

Ray F. Coyle, head of the decorative firm of 
Ray Coyle, Inc., San Francisco, passed away of 
appendicitis at the Fabiola Hospital, Oakland, on 
April 20. He was a son of the late Rev. Robert 
F. Coyle, of Oakland, and was born at Fort 
Dodge, Ia., thirty-nine years ago. Following his 
education in the public schools he took a bachelor 
of science degree at Princeton and a doctor of 
science degree at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Upon returning to California he en- 
gaged in the interior decorating business at San 
Francisco and had much work of note to his 
credit. He recently made a trip to Honolulu, 
where he did some special work. He served over- 
seas during the war and it is believed that his 
health was undermined so that the attack of ap- 
pendicitis quickly proved fatal. Besides his 
mother, who was on a trip to Havana, Cuba, at 
the time of his death, he is survived by his 
widow, Eudora Daniels Coyle, and three children. 

In this column last month we published an 
item concerning the removal of the Schlueter- 
Beecher Co., San Francisco. We are informed 


by this company that, under the name we used, it 
no longer exists, but is now known as the Beech- 
er Co., Frank W. Beecher having bought out the 
interests of R. H. Schlueter. 

present is at 788 Mission Street. 


Their office at 


The Nielsen Furniture Co. of Petaluma, Cal. 
installed the furnishings in the recently completed 
Petaluma Hotel in that city. G. W. Gestrin, man- 
ager of the interior decorating department, did 
some unusual work. Bigelow-Hartford carpets 
were used throughout the hotel. 
T. A. CHuRcH. 





NAMING COMMITTEE CHOSES 
“RAYON” 

HE Artificial Silk Committee of ‘the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association has accepted 
the report of S. A. Salvage, Chairman of the 
Producers Committee, recommending the adop- 
tion of the name “Rayon” as a substitute for the 
term “artificial silk” and “Glos.” 


The resolutions as adopted by the Artificial 
Silk Committee are as follows: 


Wuereas, the producers of artificial silk and vari- 
ous groups of manufacturers have found reasons why 
the name “Glos” is not helpful in marketing their 
product, and 

Wuereas, the Committee appointed by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association to adopt a name for arti- 
ficial silk, wishing to adopt a name which will be satis- 
factory to all concerned, has agreed to withdraw its 
first recommendation of the name “Glos,” provided a 
special committee of Artificial Silk interests, headed by 
Mr. S. A. Salvage, of The Viscose Company, should 
agree to recommend, adopt and support the furtherance 
of another name, and 

Wuereas, this Committee has recommended the 
name “Rayon” and has agreed to adopt and further this 
name, provided that the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association would adopt this name, 

Be It THEREFORE REsotvep that the Committee of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association recommend 
to its Board of Directors that the name “Rayon” be 
officially adopted hereafter for the article known as 
artificial silk, and 

Be It FurtHer Resotvep that the Board of Di- 
rectors, if it endorses this action, be requested to com- 
municate immediately with all retailers and interested 
trade associations, urging them to co-operate in the 
use and furtherance of the name “Rayon,” to the end 
that its speedy general adoption by the public may be 
assured. 





RECENT ACTIVITIES AT HEARN’S 
O™ of the biggest sales of cretonne ever held 
| was the two days’ sale at Hearns’ recently 
when 42,000 yards were disposed of in 2,700 
transactions. The crowds were something enor- 
mous and a week or two later came the opening 
of their furniture. department covering about 
three-quarters of an acre of floor space under the 
management of M. L. Bolster formerly with 
Stewart & Co. of Baltimore. Hearn & Co. now 
rounds out the entire field of interior furnishings 
with the exception of wall paper. Mr. Callahan, 
with, of course, adequate assistance, buys for all 
these ten departments with the exception of the 
furniture. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


McKeEnzig-E.ttiott—H. R. McKenzie and 
James Elliott, of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., re- 
turned from Europe on the Aquitania May 3rd. 

MILLLINGTON—F. L. Millington, of the Bos- 
ton Store, Chicago, returned from Europe early 
this month. 

Breck—Lewis A. Beck, formerly buyer for 
the Higbee Company, Cleveland, has joined the 
Zenith Mills, and will make his headquarters at 
the factory, in Philadelphia. He will cover the 
Chicago, Central and Northwest Territories suc- 
ceeding H. K. Rieser. 

RireseEr—Henry J. and Herbert K. Rieser 
have both retired from the Zenith Mills, dispos- 
ing of their interests to S. Dryfoos. 

BERNARD—Theodore F. Bernard, one of the 
best known Metropolitan curtain salesmen, has 
joined the selling force of Morton Bros., Inc. and 
will represent them on the territory comprising 
the Metropolitan district, New York State and 
New England, making his headquarters at the 
New York office, 114 E. 25th Street. 

BarBeE—A. M. Barbe, of the Barbe-McKen- 
zie Corp., sailed for Europe May 13th on the 
Berengaria, accompanied by his family and his 
mother. 

Harpy—William Hardy, for thirty years de- 
signer for the Bromley Mfg. Co. is off for Eu- 
rope. He will remain there a few months for 
rest and inspiration. 

Tuorp—Frank Thorp of J. H. Thorp & Co., 
returned last week from a four month’s tour of 
California. 

Berry—S. P. Berry, one of the best known 
resident buyers of upholstery goods and furniture 
in the New York market passed his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the service of Marshall Field & Co., on 
April 22nd. Mr. Berry, Henry C. Smith, man- 
ager of the New York office, John Mies and 
Harry J. Stadelman, who had also served a simi- 
lar period, were tendered a complimentary dinner 


on that evening by the seventy-five employees of 
the New York office. Philip L. James presided. 
Mr. Berry entered the employ of his firm as a 
cash boy in their retail store. He went into the 
wholesale upholstery department in 1882 and 
about 1885 was sent to New York and eventually 
bought the furniture, carpets and uphostery 
goods in this market. He has a host of friends 
in the trade who appreciate not only his business 
acumen but his many charming personal qualities. 

Cotsy—A. H. Colby, of the Andrew Dutton 
Co., Boston, was recently given a surprise party 
at the Hotel Brunswick.. Over one hundred of 
the employees of the company were present at the 
dinner. 

Ayers—T. J. Ayers, of the Boston office of 
F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., has been appointed this 
firm’s Canadian representative. 

Puitprick—J. A. Philbrick is now covering 
part of the New England territory for the H. L. 
Judd Co. Mr. Philbrick was formerly with the 
Charles C. Grimmons Co. ape 

Hertwic—Paul Hertwig, decorator, has en- 
tered the organization of the Howard R. T. Rad- 
cliffe Co., Toledo. 

GowaNn—Harry Gowan recently resigned 
from the T. D. Whitney Co. of Boston. Mr. 
Gowan has been connected with this concern for 
thirty-five years and was formerly their drapery 
buyer. 

McNetr—George McNeir, a director of W. 
& J. Sloane, recently resigned from that firm. 
Mr. McNeir is also a director of the Bank of 
Manhattan Co., The Bowery Savings Bank, and 
several other financial institutes. 4 

MackmMan—C. Mackman, for ten years as- 
sistant buyer in the basement store of the Jordan- 
Marsh Co., Boston, has been appointed the drap- 
ery buyer of the New Bedford Dry Goods Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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BAUMGARTEN—Paul J. Baumgarten of Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co., Inc., accompanied by Mrs. 
Baumgarten, is making a six weeks’ tour of 
England, France and Italy. 

Rice—C. E. Rice, who has been connected 
with the Upholstery Dept. of W. B. Moses & 
Sons, Washington, D. C. for some time, is now 
temporarily in charge of the Department. 

FEDERMAN—Joseph Federman, formerly con- 
nected with the Boston Store, Syracuse, has 
leased for twenty years, the store building owned 
by Brown, Curtis & Brown, and plans to open 
a department store there in the very near future. 

BerNHARD—Morris Bernhard of the Morris 
Bernhard Co., accompanied by Mrs. Bernhard, 
left Tuesday, May 13th, for a month’s vacation 
sojourn at Hot Springs, W. Va. 

ScHELLING—H. F. Schelling, manufacturer 
and importer of Swiss lace curtains, sailed re- 
cently on the S. S. Veendam, to arrange for the 
production of his new lines for next season. 





SATURDAY CLOSINGS 
f aarsair ys men will be interested in making a 
record of the survey recently undertaken by 
the Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, concerning all 
cities where complete or partial Saturday closing 
is to be in force this Summer. 


Part or Full Day Closing on Saturdays 


New York Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Buffalo Dallas, Tex. 
Pittsburgh Nashville, Tenn. 
Baltimore St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. Denver 
Richmond, Va. San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
Not Closing on Saturdays 
Burlington, Vt. Des Moines 
Columbus, O. Wichita, Kan. 
Akron, O. Milwaukee 
Toledo, O. Kansas City 
North Carolina cities Omaha, Neb. 
Detroit Seattle 


Close Other Days than Saturday 
Providence, R. I. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





SHORT COURSES AT N. Y. U. 
i pen New York University School of Retailing 
has announced short Summer retail courses 
in merchandising, management and store person- 
nel. The course will comprehend: 

“A study of the method and general princi- 
ples of psychology as applied to retail selling. 
The course deals with the difficulties which a 
salesperson meets in selling and with methods 


that have been found successful in solving these 
difficulties. How to arouse interest, how to cre- 
ate desire and how to convert desire into sales 
are carefully analyzed. A study is made of the 
various factors that give assistance in making the 
proper appeal. Suggestions and their power in 
selling are studied. Finally an analysis is made 
of objections and methods of meeting them, The 
customer’s attitude or goodwill toward a store is 
directly dependent upon proper methods of sell- 
ing. The aim of the course is to determine good 
selling practices. 





STUDENTS RUN STORE FOR A DAY 

A NOVEL experiment was tried in one of the 

Bridgeport stores recently, when the entire 
store of the D. M. Reed Co. was turned over to 
1,000 students of the Bridgeport High School to 
operate for the entire day. For three months, the 
girl students had been doing special study work 
at the High School and a complete store organi- 
zation was worked out with each girl having her 
own particular duties. . 

According to a report in the papers, every 
job in the store from merchandise manager to 
porter was performed by the students, the object 
of the experiment being to point out to the stu- 
dent the advantages and opportunities of retail 
selling as a career. . 





NEW LINE OF UPHOLSTERED FURNI- 
TURE 


W™ KNOWN in the upholstery trade as man- 
ufacturers of furniture frames, the Brock- 
man Co. of Chicago are now manufacturing a 
complete line of fine upholstered furniture. Their 
initial line will be on exhibition at the Furniture 
Mart in Chicago during the coming market. 





N. Y. BUYING OFFICES CONSOLIDATE 
Ser New York buying office of The Scruggs- 

Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co., Arthur 
W. J. Becker, 171 Madison Avenue, has been 
consolidated with the Denver Dry Goods Co., 
which several months ago, was taken over by the 
former firm. 





USING A SPOT LIGHT IN A DEPART- 
MENT STORE 

_ ORDINARY theatrical spot-light was recently 

used with considerable success at Hillman’s, 

Chicago, to call attention of buyers entering the 

upholstery department to a glacé taffeta display. 











N INTERESTING line of parchment bridge 

lamps and unusual wrought iron lamps, is 
being shown by the Arvan Co., New York. 

THE KENSINGTON Mere. Co. will, in the near 
future, remove their showrooms from 14 E. 32nd 
Street to 41 W. 45th Street. 

WitcomBE, McGEACHIN & Co. have opened 
an office and showroom in Chicago, in Room 1111 
of the Heyworth Bldg. It will be in charge of 
James Watson, who covers the Middle West 
territory. 

Tue New YorK SCHOOL oF INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION has leased the fourth floor of 441 Madi- 
son Avenue, between 49th and 50th Streets, to 
which they will remove from their present quar- 
ters, 101 Park Avenue. 

SLACK, Rassnick & Co., manufacturers of 
bed room and dining room furniture, will move 
their showrooms to the Heckscher Building about 
May 15th. 

Greorce H. Mittiman & Son, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., have made plans to build an 
addition to their factory which will practically 
double their output. A great amount of new 
machinery will be added. 

Joun C. Hieper & Co., wholesale dry goods, 
Utica, N. Y., have recently added considerably to 
their departments in upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics and supplies, as well as floor coverings. 

VaAYANOS BroTHERS, wholesale weavers of 
Oriental carpets and rugs to order, moved May 
Ist to the Textile Building, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
where they have taken large quarters on the ninth 
floor. 

J. R. Herter & Co., New York, have re- 
cently removed their showrooms to 441 Madison 
Avenue, where the enlarged quarters give ample 
room for the display of their complete line of 
tapestries. 

THe Wesster Furniture Co., Rochester, 
manufacturers of high class windsor chairs, will 
have its.own exclusive exhibit this year at the 
Grand Rapids exhibition. It will occupy a con- 
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siderable space in the Keeler Building during the 
show. 

Tue New ENGLAND CaBINeET Co. has pur- 
chased a three-story factory at 27 Harris Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., and in these new quarters are 
now displaying their line of Colonial furniture 
reproductions. S. Waldman is president of the 
concern. 

NEw sHowrooms for the decorative trade 
have been opened by P. F. Klinefelter & Co., at 
24 East 21st Street. They are showing a full line 
of taffetas, satins and other sunfast draperies in 
many attractive shades. 

Two VERY INTERESTING 17th century tapes- 
tries have been received from abroad by George 
Shamyer Co., New York. One is a 9 ft. x 21 ft. 
Gobelin, depicting an incident in the reign of 
King Solomon. The other is a 9 ft. x 15 ft, Arras 
tapestry on the first crusade. 

Lreorpotp CotomsBo & Bro., importers and 
makers of fine furniture and frames, have moved 
to 410 East Thirty-second Street, where they 
have much larger quarters than formerly, and 
improved facilities for serving decorators, archi- 
tects, and the trade. 

OEHRLE Bros. Co. are now occupying their 
new Chicago offices at 1122 Republic Bldg., where 
a complete line of their drapery and upholstery 
trimmings may be seen. The new office is in 
charge of Wm. A. Noyes, the firm’s Chicago rep- 
resentative. 

DUE TO INCREASED BUSINESS, H. S. Kantro- 
witz, New York, has recently taken an additional 
floor at his present location. This enlarged space 
will give greater facilities for upholstery work 
for the trade and also ample room for the making 
of draperies and cushions for the trade. 

THE NEW CHIcaco sHowrooms of M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co., at 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
are located in the most beautiful and historical 
spot of Chicago. The building in which they 
have quarters stands on the side of old Fort 
Dearborn, about whose wooden stockade, more 
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than a century ago, huddled the homes of the 
first settlers. 


THE VAN DE Mar Woop Nove tty Co., man- 
ufacturers of furniture frames, have moved to 
their new factory at 4 Elton Street, Rochester, 
having one of the largest establishments in the 
East for the making of frames for overstuffed 
furniture, ottomans, etc. 


IN THEIR recently enlarged quarters, the 
Siena Art Co., Inc., New York, have ample space 
to show their greatly increased line ot crystal 
mirrors. The outstanding numbers of the line 
are the upright and buffet mirrors. In addition 
to the increased space, a recent change in factory 
methods permits the prompt fulfillment of orders. 


Tue R. C. Dancer, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va., 
are now distributing their new books containing 
a specially beautiful collection of high-class 
wall papers. This firm, because of its location in 
a section where there is no parcel post or express 
congestion, is able to promise over-night delivery 
of any of their papers within a radius of five 
hundred miles. 


THE RoMAN ANTIQUE FURNITURE REPRO- 
puCcTION Co., INc., has been formed by F. Zam- 
brano, who has for more than a score of years 
been allied with the manufacture of high grade 
furniture and cabinet work in this city. Their 
large establishment is located at 158 E. Twenty- 
seventh Street, where they will make to special 
order the finest furniture of this character. 


VANITY SCARVES in nineteen styles and rang- 
ing in size from 13%4 to 45 and 16 to 72 inches 
made of sun tested velour, are featured in the 
new line of the American Pile Fabric Co. This 
company is also showing, both in piece goods and 
made-up portieres, a line of sunfast velour fabric 
made fast to light by a special process which does 
not in any way affect their lustrous finish. 





QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 
(Continued from page 105) 


entire row of needles is passed from one row of 
carriers through the cloth grasped by the corres- 
ponding row at the other side of the cloth, shifted 
according to the requirements of the pattern, up, 
down or across, and passed back through the 
cloth again, making a stitch. The product thus 
embroidered is frequently given the term “Schif- 
fli’’ embroidery. 


“CHARM” 
HE most remarkable enterprise to be under- 
taken by a dry-goods establishment, was 
launched recently by L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. in the publication of a high-class 
monthly magazine. 

Realizing that the territory immediately sur- 
rounding Newark is one of the finest residential 
territories in America and contains within a very 
compact area an exceptionally large number-of 
fine homes, L. Bamberger & Co. conceived the 
idea of presenting to this particular clientele, a 
high-class home magazine that would cover in an 
interesting way all of the interests of the modern 
family. This determination found its fruition in 
the publication of the magazine Charm, which 
began with an initial mailing list of more than 
81,000 copies in northern New Jersey. 

This magazine, which is comparable with 
any other magazine of general circulation devot- 
ed to the home, appeared without any of the 
usual announcements which precede the launch- 
ing of a magazine and was quietly placed in the 
homes represented by a carefully compiled mail- 
ing list, to win a place for itself on its own merits. 

The magazine is in no sense a glorified cata- 
logue of Bamberger merchandise, nor is its in- 
fluence confined to Bamberger interests. It is a 
magazine in every sense of the word, with well 
defined editorial policies and with a legitimate 
claim to patronage from any and all kinds of 
outside interests to whom such a book renders 
service. 

If we are to judge from the two or three 
copies which have already appeared, Charm is 
destined to win a success on its own merits, not 
only in the immediate circle surrounding Newark, 
but in other territories as well. 

The magazine is published by the L. Bam- 
berger & Co. Publishing Co., 50 Bank Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 
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EXPERIENCED SALESMAN wanted for middle 

western territory, Pittsburgh to St. Louis included. 
Superior line of,ruffled and flat curtains and converted 
drapery fabrics; A-1 proposition for high class man. 
Territory established eighteen years. Address “Su- 
perior,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE for 
mill, well introduced, making sunfast draperies and 
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damask, for large department store trade in New York 
City. Also one for New York State and New England. 
Must be well acquainted with the buyers and know the 
line. Address “Confidential,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Drapery department manager and buyer 

in a city of 200,000 in Central New York. Address 
“Central New York,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—We hive several openings for salesmen 
_in Western, Southern and Central States to carry our 
line of bed room and dining room furniture on commis- 
sion basis. We want men capable of earning at least 
$7,000 per year. Write, giving full particulars. Buffalo 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED DRAPERY MAN 
who can design and drape fine homes, has knowledge 
of workroom, ability to sell high class antique furniture. 
This is a fine opportunity as this town is a Summer 
resort. Must have high class reference and a good per- 
sonality. Address Emporium Department Store, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN for high 
grade living room furniture. Prefer one who is 
already handling high grade furniture and will run our 
line in with his. Western territory. Pokorny & Co., 
Inc., 1123 Washington, St. Louis, Mo. 
BUYER AND MANAGER—Wanted’by a large depart- 


ment store. Give age, qualification, salary expected. - 


Replies invited from men who are now successful, but 
wish larger opportunities, Address “Larger Oppor- 
tunities,” care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER—A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY for 

a man who is thoroughly conversant with the whole- 
sale wall paper business to take entire charge of a 
branch store in eastern Pennsylvania of a well known 
concern. Must have executive ability, personality and 
accustomed to earning good salary. Address with full 
particulars and references, otherwise no consideration 
will be given to application. Address “Branch Store,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—LINE OF DRAPERY PIECE GOODS 

for Chicago and surrounding territory. We maintain 
a Chicago office and want same on commission basis 
only. Address “Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—CAPABLE, SUCCESSFUL DECORA- 

TIVE SALESMAN of good personality and charac- 
ter, having experience with exacting clientele. To a 
gentleman possessing the above qualifications together 
with knowledge necessary to plan color schemes in co- 
ordination with a thoroughly competent designer, a 
most unusual opportunity is offered to become associat- 
ed with a middle northwestern interior decorative firm 
nationally known for the quality and correctness with 
which it executes its contracts, having a large stock of 
fine furniture together with a complete assortment of 
the finest fabrics, maintaining its own workrooms. One 
who can meet the requirements as outlined, will be 
given after reasonable period, the privilege of purchas- 
ing interest in this thoroughly established business. 
Applications to be considered must include a brief his- 
tory of individual’s ability and experience, stating ref- 
erences and salary expected to start. Address “Inter- 
est,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—-EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for 

a wide-awake and energetic salesman to sell estab- 
lished trade in eastern section of Pennsylvania and east 
shore. Interesting offer will be given to a man who 
is thoroughly experienced in the wall paper business and 
has ability to develop and increase the business in his 
territory. Give all details, experience, salary desired, 
etc. Address “East Shore,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED-—Salesmen traveling smaller 

cities throughout the United States to sell on com- 
mission, manufacturer’s line of drapery fabrics at pop- 
ular prices. Territories open: Pennsylvania, New York 
State, New England and Southern territory. Line is 
small and can be carried as a side line. Address “Live 
Wires,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN of wide acquaintance with 

the trade in Pennsylvania, New York State and New 
England, also Southern Territory, to carry a strong and 
comprehensive line of drapery fabrics in connection 
with other non-conflicting drapery line. Commission 
basis. Address “Right Prices,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—RESIDENT SALESMAN for Pacific 
Coast to represent old established firm manufacturing 

finest line of portieres, draperies, bedspreads and piece 

goods for the department store and furniture trade. 

State full particulars and proposition desired. Address 

“Portieres,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMAN WANTED—FLOOR COVERING, on 
straight commission basis, by reputable wholesale dis- 


tributors. Several territories available. Raymond L. 
Moore & Co., Inc., 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SALESMAN FOR INTERIOR DECORATING — 

Thoroughly experienced, one who combines an expert 
knowledge of artistic home decorative drapery treat- 
ments and the ability to go out and get this business. 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. Apply at once, 
by letter, giving all required information. Address 
Merchandise Manager, W. M. Burdine’s Sons, Miami, 
Florida. 


TO LEASE—In department store in city in the Middle 
West, population about 100,000. Third floor, 60 x 140, 


for draperies, rugs and floor coverings, blankets and. 


comforters. Fourth floor, 60 x 140, for furniture and 
toys. Want guaranteed rental on percentage basis and 
lessee to carry credits. Reply by letter only. Address 
“To Lease,” care The Upholsterer. 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR—Man, 37, wants connec- 

tion with high grade firm, preferably Pacific Coast, 
European training as Interior Architect, long practical 
experience in planning, estimating and executing com- 
plete interiors, can sketch and is able to- handle most 
exclusive clientele. Address “E. H. L.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


MILL AGENTS—With established sample room in Los 

Angeles desire to represent silk- brocade, velour or 
tapestry mill from Denver West. Address, P. J. Devlin, 
619 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED —Position as drapery foreman, cutter or es- 
timator with first class house. Thoroughly competent 
to accomplish and direct all classes of drapery work. 
New York or New England States preferred. Best of 
reference. Address “J, M. J.,” care The Upholsterer. 


CAN YOU USE THE SERVICES of an experienced, 

retired merchant who has successfully conducted an 
extensive curtain and drapery fabric jobbing business 
during past 25 years? ‘Thoroughly acquainted with 
sources of supply and distribution. Equipped to act as 
buyer or sales agent, executive, etc. Address “Jobbing,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Drapery, upholstery and interior decorat- 
ing business in Southern California, and a growing 
community. Well established; have five-year lease; 
stock and fixtures inventoried at $20,000. Reasons for 
selling ill health, Marks & Kasmar, Ventura, Calif. 


SALESMAN—With $10,000 to $20,000 capital wanted 

as partner by a well known manutacturer of lace 
curtains, embroidered velours, scares, draperies, etc. 
Good opportunity for right man. Address “Capital,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN well acquainted with uphols- 
tery buyers throughout South to represent manufac- 
turer of scarves, draperies and portieres. Splendid line 
for good man. Give full details and proposition most 
satisfactory to you. Address “Scarves,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED SALESMEN—MEN who thoroughly un- 

derstand the drapery and furniture business, also 
interior furnishings, to go to Los Angeles, California. 
Must be high-class men with good personality. To such 
men we will pay a liberal commission and drawing 
account. State qualifications, amount of drawing ac- 
count expected, and give references, in first letter. 
Address “X Z,” care The Upholsterer. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED interior drapery 

salesman, with a general knowledge of interior dec- 
orating, is about to make his home in Chicago and 
desires connection there with a high-class organization. 
Eight years experience with New York house. Now 
employed. Address “High Class Organization,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WOULD LIKE to hear from reliable firm who could 
use a man long experienced in the manufacturing of 
lace curtains, also knowledge of art embroidery. Eigh- 
teen years as manager for F. Veith & Co., Inc. Address 
“P. P.,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED to cover 
the Southern States, with a line of silk tapestry 
scarfs, table covers, drapcries, portieres, and light 
weight drapery materials, to be carried as a side line. 
Experienced man wanted to represent us from Denver 
West. Derk Mfg. Co., Unity and Leiper Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 


WANTED FOR MIDDLE WEST—Salesman with 

peerless record amongst best retail and furniture 
trade, to represent well known manufacturer of drap- 
eries, portieres, scarves, etc. State details first letter. 
Address “Peerless,” care The Upholsterer. 


MILL REPRESENTATIV E—Having New York sales- 
rooms is open for a good line of curtains or drapery 
goods, covers New England, Pennsylvania and New 
York. Address “Mill Representative,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN—EXPERIENCED MAN WANTED to 
sell line of curtains and nets in city, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Splendid opportunity for 
the right man. Commission or salary. Address “F. M.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Wall paper department stock, in depart- 
ment store, in thriving city of 8,000 population. One 


_established business. 


year lease, $20 per month rental, all equipped, light, heat, 
elevator service and delivery. Other business. Address, 
A. M. Farmer, care C. F. Jackson Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


WANTED—SALESMAN, with executive ability, ex- 

perienced in handling furniture, rugs and decorative 
work, A wonderful opportunity for a man with energy, 
initiative and perseverance. Apply by letter or in per- 
son to H. B. Watson, Paine Furniture Co., 81 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—BY SALESMAN of exceptional ability 
and connections, lines of cretonnes and silk draperies 
direct from the mill to largest retail trade and jobbers. 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota. Have an 
established trade with customers that can use quantities. 
Address Thos. J. Lappin, 419 Kasata Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
RESIDENT SALESMAN—Wanted, one wide awake 
salesman in each of the following cities: Seattle, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Houston, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Detroit, to handle 
our line of ruffled curtains, manufactured west of the 
Mississippi. To be carried as a side line on commis- 
sion basis. To a man with a following this is worth 
$2,500 per year. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address “A. E.,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—PLANT for the manufacture of lace 
curtains and drapery novelties. Fully equipped and 
Located in Greater New York. 
Address “Greater New York,” care The Upholsterer. 





DRAPERY CUTTERS 
R. H. MACY & CO., INC. require several 
thoroughly experienced DRAPERY CUT- 
TERS in their Upholstery Workroom, Nel- 
son Avenue, corner Mount Street, LONG 
ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Apply in person or by letter to Mr. Semberg. 
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Managing Editor..... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager ..W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Cae Se “Es kid odvewessecios 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
“ER RE rere 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Wer My RAs cca awehsotadcheeces obs 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the ks of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
pam, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 

onds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


CHANDLER R. CLIFFORD. 


— to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 


(Seal.) 


WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 





